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Local—Partiy cloudy with moder- 
ete temperature; warmer Wednes- 
Gay. Northwest winds. 

Eastern New York — Fair, mod- 
erate temperature. 


New Jersey—Fair with moderate 
temperature. 
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‘Text of Browder’s 
‘Report on Page 2 


Nazis Blast 


Southampton 
In Heavy 


The text of Earl Brow- 
der’s report to the meeting 
of the National Committee 


Lewis Urges CIO Unite on Militant Program 
Which Will Defeat the ‘Exploiters of Labor’; 


' 
’ 


A i r R aid of the Communist Party— * . [e@ ‘ i fe 4 
he 0 Blan ond ides at it or With War Sacrifice — 
a ae 13-H the Next Tasks’ —appears : # 
er. —. Sag on said 2 ‘ ps EE ea re omg ais , 
ack on a | 1 
The report was made ¢ A.F.L. Parley . cio P ] ° & 
’ ’ Green at . 5 
Coast City selene the meeting hier |creen at A-F-I. Parley! Heavy, Heavy Hangs... by Ellis arley Tenders Lewis a 
_BMRLIN, Nov. 18 (OP) —The Ger-| pag held in New York Clty| Drive on Labor 42-Minute Ovation 3 
; on eens, “eens! | Seturdey and Sunday. Standards % | 
mainly on “na centers” at —— MM ' 
Britain's great port on the south | % be 
Britain's great port on the eo WAR SECY SPEAKS ASSAILS POLL TAX IN SOUTH : 4 
Spokesmen said the attack on Navy Yard vy ede ‘ ee 
the eounaa et Caisieaiailieattens k Progressive Resolutions Although Retiring as Chairman Pledges Be 
over London, Liverpool and towns | Workers As Sponsored by Locals Fj h f . . | e 4 
sutra Botan Banda and is Candies to Tory to Fight on for Social Aims of Labor | * 
Sun t. Boo as 4 ae 
The high somatund quid the ei Wage st Council Policies 4 
force con “heavy attacks” on — ae [The text of Lewis’ address to the CIO Convention be 
day nod aa Sunday. It qetmeut- Washington W orkersSay ana ~. Correspondent) eee See 4.] s 
edged that British raids on Ger-/ Heralded Increase Is | NEW ORLEANS, La. Nov. a q 
f = a ‘4 a ee — Mere Pittance 18.—“Tranquility” within the (Daily Worker Staff Correspondent) a 
| cagnstin tap Date Worn eek coe | ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., Nov. 18.—Lashing out of 4 
quickly. WASHINGTON, D. -C., Nov. 18. | y WF those forces seeking to undermine the achievements and eo 
ITALIANS TAKE PART PP wag Navy Yard ma-| dent William Green to this ; = 
It sald other bombs hit two ceme- i inists, members ‘of Local Number (60th Annual AFL Convention future of the CIO through dissension, President John L. 3 | 
— prc pes a a of resi-' 174 of the International Association vin an opening address which Lewis told the CIO convention today that it must“pnite Gi 
Other souroes sald the raiders ftew |% protest voy 4 ~ mirrored the friction between around a militant program if it would defeat the’ “ex- 3 
este ng ye to condemn | the war economy’s pressure iters of labor and ” “| 
mieetd "tosonaierti a sing ite pow a e Magar | om the workers and the acqui- | og thee agpiedbeesd cap 2% # 
tl] pAb causing Mt-' Navy Yard in 8 . acqui- | In a dramatic and emotional speech which visibly af- +2 
" se. government revisal of wage-scales.,escence of the Executive fected many of the delegates. Lewi ffi his j Mf 
Italian planes were credited with | A resolution passed at the meet- | Council in the Roosevelt ad- . y ; e delegates, wis re-affirmed his in- 
J pon in the week-end raids ing and sent to President Roose- | os ststration’s “defense” are. tention to retire as head of the CIO. 
on n. . . . . 
dite Guided ies Tinka | = gy —Prmer ges ty Boa ne grain. | His address followed an enthusiastic 42-minute dem- 


reported that the Southampton at- that the low wages paid, about 30 | 
tack was aimed primarily at naval 
centers, said the raids heavily dam- 


onstration for Lewis and the CIO program, which large 


To refuse “consent ta the sections of the convention had apparently hoped would 


cents per hour less than in private | transfer of our young men 


yards and among the lowest of any 
aged a troop camp at Lydd, build- yard in the country, was “destruc- 


ings, harbor fixtures and rails at tive to the morale of the employ- to make certain that Great | 


New Haven and objectives at ees” 


Command German | ¢d the workers to believe that their 
Rn" apps: 0 and |10w wage scale would be raised, 
mine sweeper and hit mer- | When the increase was finally an- 
chantman off the east coast of Eng- nounced, it was found to amount 
land, and that naval guns had dis- “Y % 16 cents per week. 


antici- 


and grocery men t6 raise rents and 
prices. greatly exceeding the 16- 
cent increase, so that as a result 
da most machinists have in actual 


lu 
fi 
f 


silt 
a 
aH 


abroad” and at the same time 
Britain wins the war; to 


and at the same time to rely 
upon the President and to go 
along “leyally” with the de- 
scheme—such were the 
icts highlighted in 
'Green’s address. 


increase led landlords; -Dhat.the:White House’s de- | - 


fense blue print insists upon 
“sacrifices” on the part of the 
workers was meanwhile em- 


“safeguard all social gains” | 


' 
' 


’ 


affect Lewis’ intention to retire. His speech, however, 
left no doubt that he meant to retire. It is assumed that 


| Vice-President Philip Murray will succeed him. 


‘ Lewis made it clear, however, that although retiring 
as president of the organization, he had no intention of 
giving up the struggle to “improve the welfare of the 
people.” 

FOR THE NATION’S HUNGRY 


Admonishing the delegates against inner controversy 
and bickering, Lewis, whe continues of course as head of 
the miners, said that he preferred “to reserve my strength 
to further a constructive policy” to bring a greater share 
of the nation’s bounty to that huge section of the popu- 
lation which he described as “the 52 million shrunken 


fact received a wage cut. Spokes- | Phasized to the Convention by | 


bellies.” 


e235 
E 


The correspondents visited the 


men for the union charged that 


Secretary of War Henry L. 


Potsdamer, Schlesicher, Pulitzstrasse | 
and Lehtrter stations. Only the lat- 
ter two showed any signs of bomb 
damaze, which officials said oc- 


curred in raids between two and six ~ 


weeks ago. 
BRITISH BLAST AT 
OIL REFINERIES 

LONDON, Nov. 18 (UP).—Royal 
Air Force bombers heavily attacked 
oil centers and war industries in 


tories in renewal of raids that were “Se R f 4 to Go : Above $20 Weekl Minimum DENVER, Nov. 18—America's | : sas : . le.” % 
. | SAME OLD ‘SACRIFICE eruses y _| economic, political and social hopes of the entire people, 3 
to nr povduldinr on Teast Gadi on Rejects Move to “I know that labor will eon- Wage—Union Leader Flays Hillman mations Of small farmers wi on’! Lewis stated that there is never any opposition to an : 


“The main force of our bomber 
attack last night was on oil re- 
fineries at Gelsenkirchen,” the Air | 
Ministry said. 

“Other aircraft bombed industrial. 
targets in the Ruhr Valley, rail and 
river communications in western 
Germany, the naval base at Lorient | 


these low wages were a blow to Na- : 
+e ag Stimson and Governor Sam 


E. C. Davison, International Sec- | Houston Jones of Louisiana, 
retary-Treasurer of the union, ex- |Who were the chief guests of 
plaining the demands of the union, | honor at today’s session. 
Stated, all we seek is equitable’ Going beyond previous offi- 


treatment through orderly processes . ‘ : on an 
and without interruption of rou- Cia! declarations in hinting at 


ine.” the complete involvement of 
PP ce 35h complaints in many America in the war, Stimson 
er yards were predicted by other : — » “ 
union officials. One hundred per eate significantly a ne 
cené support in their fight was|SUpreme test which has 
come to Great Britain “has 


pledged to the Navy Yard workers 
by the metal trades department in been approaching” America 
for months and “today it may 


the Washington gun factory. 


Chilean Cham! =» ven be imminent.” 


Ban Communists | tripute its fair share of the 


SANTIAGO, Chile, Nov. 18 (UP). os aay Pree-mnachy Aa sv 7 
-—The Chamber of Deputies con- ——. : ; 
vened “this afternoon when Con-| pointing to the “sacrifices” of 
servative Deputy Sergio Fernandez/the British workers through 
ates i, Abn to suppress the the activities of Ernest Bevin 

—— rty. and Herbert Morrison as ex- 


Farms From Wall St. 


—_———— <= — 


Firm Blocks Move to 
Settle Aircraft Strike 


Statements on Walkout 
By Fred English 


(Special to the Daily Worker) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif., Nov. 18.—Continued insistence 

of 50 cents per hour minimum wages by aircraft moguls still 
blocked possible strike settlement at the Vultee Aircraft 


Farmers Meet to Defend 


Grab 


36ihConventionKeynote 
Calls for Peace 
and Security 


By Harold Preece 
(Special te the Daily Worker) 


to drag our country into war. 

Men and women who know what 
it means to slave for long hours 
and little pay, the farmers, will con- 
‘tinue their firm policy of coopera- 
| tion with both the American Fed- 


tinue to oppose the campaign of | 


the farmer's enemy— Wall Street the courage to attempt to “change the status quo and take 


the power from those who by wealth or social position 


(Prance) and airdromes in occupied | abrupt close by a motion refusing 
territories. All our aircraft re- to approve today’s agenda. 
turned.” | In yesterday's bitterly fought 

The effect of the British bombing, | senatorial by-election the Popular 
which was centered on Hamburg | Front candidate Aurelio Cruzst de- 
over the weekend, previously had 


The session was brousht to an : . 
amples for American laboring 
people to follow. 


Speaking in war-like 
phraseology, Governor Jones 


Corp. Downey plant today, despite government attempts to 
end the four-day old walkout.¢ 


Affected are 5,200 workers, a maj- | 
ority of whom are members of the. | Mayor Gets 
CIO United Automobile Workers 


eration of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations to make | 
democracy mean full pay envelopes | 
and healthy lives. ) 

That was the word which went 


been described by Arthur Green- | 
wood, Minister without portfolio, as 


feated his Conservative rival Ben-/0n his part stated that “the 
jamin Matte by 4,060 votes. battle is won on the assembly 
Both parties mobilized a record jine” and that “labor will be 


causing Germany to suffer 50 times poll in the lest test of strength be-| 


called on to make sacrifices to 


The a odie a that $19. Union Charges 


| to $20 per week is “an un-Amer- 
‘ican wage,” 


out teday from John Vesecky, na- 
tional president of the Farmers’ 
Educational and Cooperative Union 
of America, as more than 500 peo- 


anise ‘fore the congressignal elections 
(Continued on Page 3) .| scheduled for March, 1941, 


a 


an extent which labor does not 
yet comprehend.” 


same minimum wage paid auto- 
mobile workers—75 cents per hour. 
Four Federal government repre- 


are demanding tte | On Transit 


| ple—delegates, visitors and youth 


‘a representatives—gathered here at 
Kern Charges Delaney ‘the Savoy-Shirley Hotel for the 


His declaration that he intended to fight on, 
was greeted with prolonged applause. 

The address—an extemporaneous one lasting an hour 
—ended with a touching scene when the miners’ delega- 
tion came to the platform to shake hands with their chief 
as he sat down with tears on his cheeks. 

Lewis’ speech was a warning that the powerful forces 
of entrenched wealth were trying to stop the march of 
the CIO. Paraphrasing Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, he 
declared “Today we are engaged in a great struggle to 
determine whether a union so conceived and so dedicated 
can endure and you, my friends, must make answer to that 
question.” 

CIO HOLDS PEOPLE’S HOPE 


Declaring that the CIO was the “custodian of the 


“impotent organization,” but only to those which have 


forget the rights of others.” 


Lewis charged that those who seek the CIO’s de- 
struction are using the ancient Roman formula of “divide 
and rule” and bitterly assailed those “outside and internal 
influences which seek to breed internal dissension” in the 
C10. 


In a veiled attack upon the war-makers here who 
sought to direct the “political philosophies of other coun- 
tries,” he declared that “we could do a better job of act- 
ing as the preceptors of the world if we put our own house 
in order first and if we had a better record here of pro- 
tecting the rights and well-being of all.” 

As an example of one of the great “unfinished jobs” 
which must be done in this country, Lewis attacked the 
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Y W | h Mi D aia Stimson’s appearance was| soo itents were working here to-| 1s Misinterpreting | opening session <f the Union's 36th 0) tax laws which disfranchise ten and a half million 
| e ) iners eman for the purpose of assuring | day to affect some sort of compro- | Wicks Law Convened during the worst crisis, Negroes and whites in the South to “maintain control by | 
the Convention that the war | mise. They are Major Sidney Simp- | sa ees _|which has ever gripped American a privileged minority of property holders and pseudo-poli- fe 
. . department will “reciprocate” | son, War Department; N. Arnold) The “entire transit situation”,| agriculture, this historic gathering! ticians who send their representatives to Washington to . 
etter ir al e ers ion” i Toles, representing President meaning the Transport Workers ; . 
the “cooperation” which is| _ ite, tele a niet” Bid. | Baa will close Wednesday night with ® oyercise an improper, unfair and outrageous control over , 
“freel iven” b labo ah a Union charges that John Delaney,| banquet and an entertainment of ah ene : 
reely given Y & Jab0r | ney Hillman, and Lyman Sisley and head of the Board of Transporta-| 4. national folk dances directed. the policies of the rest of the nation. a 
: By Richard Goodman movement in step with the | Edward Fitzgerald of the Labor De- tion, is persistently violating the|). pernard M. Joy of the Colorado “Some of you may expect the Democratic Party will - 
(By Cable te the Daily Worker) defense drive. partment. ; contract the union holds with the | parmers’ Unicn. d ethin about it ” he said as the delegates laughed. 7 + 
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The following is the text of 
the Earl 
the meeting of the National Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party, 
which ended a two-day session 


here Sunday night: 


On November 6th, the cry went 
up from leading circles of both 
Republican and Democratic Par- 
ties that now, since the elections 
are over, all campaign documents 
and speeches should be immedi- 
ately and publicly burned, with 
appropriate ceremonials and 
should be forgotten as quickly as 
possible. Norman Thomas even 
jumped the gun, and sent this 
message over the air before mid- 
night of November 5th, immedi- 
ately following Boss Flynn's an- 
victory for the 


report of Browder to 


nouncement of 
third term. 


This common thought of all the 
“great minds” arises from their 
common recognition that, despite 
all the best laid plans, the election 
campaign did get out of hand, 
it took a course in its last days 
quite displeasing to them all, and 
they all found themselves saying 
things they want forgotten imme- 
diately and completely. Elemental 
forces had broken through the 
most complete blockade, finding 
powerful, if distorted, expression. 
And the gentlemen at the top are 
uneasy about it, they are disturb- 
ed, they want it wiped from the 
popular mind. 


What a revealing commentary 
this is upon the true character 


of our boasted democracy! Almost 
before the election is over, its 
leading participants and their ser- 
vants hasten to tell the masses 
that the decisive period of the 
political debate, the ten days be- 
fore the voting, consisted of lies, 
slanders, appeals to prejudice, un- 
Sound arguments, of which we 
must all be ashamed and forget 
as quickly as possible! 

The Communist Party has no 
need to wash itself after the elec- 
tion in this manner. We have 
nothing in our campaign of which 
we are ashamed, nothing we wish 
forgotten, no speeches or docu- 
ments which we are not ready to 
defend after the election with 
equal or greater conviction. In- 
stead of burning our campaign 
Speeches, we sent to press the day 


“safter election a permanent pam- 


phiet of the presidential cam- 


““peign addresses, copies of which 


are in your hands, which we be- 
lieve you will unanimously en- 
dorse. 

One outstanding feature of the 
election campaign in its last phase 
was described by Karl Marx over 
90 years ago, in words which for 
concise and appropriate descrip- 
tion of America in 1940 cannot be 
improved upon. In the introduc- 
tion to the Communist Manifesto 
Marx said: 

“Where is the party in oppo- 
sition that has not been decried 
as communistic by its opponents 

in power? Where is the Opposi- 
tion that has not hurled back 
the branding reproach of Com- 
munism, against the more ad- 
vanced opposition parties, as 
well as against its reactionary 
adversaries?” 


Wendell Willkie was doubtless 
unconscious of the fact that he 
was following the Marxian law to 
the letter when he accused Roose- 
velt of communistic tendencies. 
Roosevelt was equally unconscious 
of how he was proving the genius 
of Marx when he accused Willkie 
of seeking an alliance with the 
Communists. Their ignorance of 
fundamental political laws, how- 
ever, only emphasizes the pro- 
found correctness of Marx's con- 
clusion f similar phenomena 
almost a century ago, namely, 
that “Communism is already ac- 


~knowledged by all .. . to be itself 


True in 1848, and a 
thousand times true in 1940! 


How the Masses Inter- 
vened in This Election 


Even before the major party 
conventions, it was already clear 
and registered by us, that, what- 
ever the election outcome, the 
chief executive office would be 
occupied by the War Party Coali- 
tion, by a representative of Wall 
Street. After the nominations this 
fact was publicly confirmed, when 
Willkie at Elwood quoted the 
exact words of Roosevelt as their 
common war platform, and re- 
peated his promises on domestic 
policy. In the first phase of the 
campaign? up to Oct. 2, this agree- 
ment was rigidly adhered to. 
Under its cover were put over the 
two great decisive steps toward. 


> militarization and war, the con- 


scription law and the alliance 


| plished facts, but 


he 1940 Elections and the Next Tasks 


By Earl Browder 


EARL BROWDER 


both parties and their leaders 
their profound abhorrence of the 
war. 

The first decisive break in the 
war-coalition of the bourgeoisie— 
they call it “national unity’— 
came on the conscription issue, 
when in Congress two-thirds of 
Republican representatives and 


| one-third of the whole House in- 


cluding Democrats, voted against 
the Draft Bill, defying their offi- 
cial leaders and the enormous 


| pressure from above, in concession 


to the rising pressure of the 
masses from below. 


The trade of 50 destroyers for 
naval bases with Britain, and the 
Joint Defense Council with bel- 
ligerent Canada, were not even 
submitted to Congress as accom- 
were carried 
through as edicts of a military 
dictatorship. This was unques- 
tionably due to fear of crystalliza- 
tion of a strong opposition in the 
coumtry, and not to the inherent 
dictatorial tendencies of Roose- 
vélt, for it weakened rather than 
strengthened his immediate posi- 


| 
| 


a campaign which in its begin- 
ming had appeared on the sur- 


| face to be cut-and-dried. 


tion, whatever its significance as | 
a precedent for the future, since | 


it registered a fear of the people 
and even of Congress. The masses 


had begun to register their pro- | 


found opposition to the war, de- 
spite and over the head of the 
rigged-up election combination. 


From this moment the course 
of the election campaign changed 
its character. What had been 
planned by the Coalition as a 


| great drive to whip up hysteria 


among the masses, leading to a 
war mandate on Nov. 5, brcke 
down and 
Willkie awoke to the fact that 
his candidacy was fading into 
nothingness. In his Cleveland 
speech he suddenly switched tac- 
tics (without in any way modify- 
ing his programmatic commit- 
ments) and made a definite ap- 
peal for the anti-war vote, ac- 
cusing Roosevelt of planning to 
take the country into the war, 
which he pledged his election 
would prevent. 


The rise in his political pros- 
pects was sudden and dramatic, 
although that speech cost him 
the support of some 
original: backers, and Dorothy 
Thompson—an army in her own 
right—deserted him for the Presi- 
dent. So menacing became the 
peace issue to the _ third-term 
prospect, that Roosevelt was 
finally forced to revise his plans 
and enter the campaign speaking 
lists. Instead of being able to 
whip up the war spirit further, 
Roosevelt was forced to engage in 
competition with Willkie in prcm- 


| ises of peace. 


Thus, instead of the election re- 


| Sult being, as planned, a mandate 


for the war policy, it was turned 
inté:its opposite, a registration of 


‘the fact that no candidate could 
| win the country on a war plat- 


form so long as there was even 
the most shalloWgggnd démagogic 
appeal to the masses for peacé 
by the other chief candidate. 
That the promises of both candi- 
dates were sheer demagogy, there 
is hardly need for me {to em- 
phasize here. The peace promises 
were concessions to mass senti- 
ment, wrung from two unwilling 
candidates. They were maneu- 
vers to deceive and cheat these 
masses—but they have a value, 
if the masses, especially the 
workers, strengthen their inde-. 
pendent organizations with the 
determination to enforce these 
promises in a serious struggle 
against the warmakers. The turn 
of the campaign, in which the 


masses compelled the recognition | 


The Disintegration of Ol 
Party Ties 


Superficial and 
commentators are already busy 
interpreting the distribution cf 
votes on Nov. & as an unprece- 
dented strengthening of the hold 
of the Democratic and Republican 
parties upon the masses. The true 
Significance of this election is 
quite to the contrary. 

The superficial argument runs, 
that with the biggest poll in 
American history, close to fifty 
millions, the vcte cast for all the 
minor parties taken as a whole 
was the smallest in modern times. 
A larger percentage of votes went 
for the two major parties than 
has occurred at any time in the 
Twentieth Century—this in the 
face of the closest programmatic 


agreement between the major | 
parties that has ever appeared | 


during this time. 


It would be the greatest mis- | 


take to accept this surface ap- 
pearance at its face value. 


so weak as it is now. It is notori- 
ous that the Democratic Party 


| has long been held together only 


took another course. | 


of his | 


by the mass prestige of the New 
Deal Roosevelt who was opposed 
by the majcrity of his own party 
leaders; Roosevelt's abandonment 
of the New Deal for an arma- 
ments, militarization and war pol- 
icy, has so. profoundly alienated 
the masses who followed him with 
enthusiasm in 1936, that in 1940 


tendentious | 
_ naturalized: with a Congressional 
_ Committee holding public inqu!- 


they voted for him with obvious | 


reluctance, with suspicion and 
cnly because Willkie was commit- 
ted to identical policies and was 
obviously dishonest in his last- 
minute peace demagogy. 

There is not the slightest doubt 
that a Republican candidate who 
would have opposed conscription, 
the hysterical military appropria- 
tions, and the deal with Britain, 
even such an old-fashioned c-n- 
servative as Taft, would have won 
handily in most states outside the 
solid South. The hold of the 
Democratic Party, and of Roose- 
velt, upon the masses has been 
seriously shaken and _  under- 
mined, far beyond the measure of 
the drop from 62 per cent of the 
vote._in 1936 to 55 per cent in 
1940. 

As for the Republican Party, its 
morale, which reflects its ties with 
the masses, was so low that its 
Convention in Philadelphia could 
be stampeded into abandoning all 
its known and traditional leaders 
in favor of an unknown, a Dem- 
ccrat in all his previous political 
activity,and who was chosen pre- 


cisely because he was politically a | 


blank sheet of paper upon which 
each voter could be invited to 


write his own prescription and | 


vote for it. Surely, that is no 
evidence of a hold upon the 
masses. Even Willkie’s increase 
of votes over Landon was won 
only in the last weeks, after he 
departed from his coalition pro- 
gram to engage in desperate dem- 
agogy. 

A further evidence of the weak- 
ening of -the ties of both parties 
with’ the masses, is the unprece- 
dented shifting from one side to 
the other. The appearance of 
this phenomenon among well- 
known public figures only re- 
flected 2 much more significant 
shifting among the masses of the 
voters. More than in any modern 
campaign; the theory of the “les- 
ser evil” came forward as a major 


plete collapse and bankruptcy. 
In New York City it ran below 
the exceedingly difficult “write- 
in” vote for the Communist Party. 
The ambiguous, banal, weasel- 
worded, toadying campaign of 
Norman Thomas met its natural 
and inevitable response among 
the voters, even those who for 
years had followed him and his 
party banner faithfully. It had 
finally become more than they 
could stomach. 


The Communist Party, denied 
a place on the ballot in more 
than half the States, including 
centers of our greatest strength 
such as New York, Ohio and Illi- 
nois, had not even the physical 
possibility of measuring its mass 
influence by the vote cast for its 
candidates. Considering the un- 
precedented campaign, official 
and unofficial, of intimidation 
and suppression carried on agalnst 
our Party, it can only be judged 
as a many-times multiplied mass 
influence as compared with 1936. 
to have reached or even surpassed 
that vote in 1940, 


It has always been difficult to 
get Communist votes cast. and 
even more difficult to get them 
counted. In order to get some 
measure of how much mass in- 
fluence our Party must have, In 
order to register a hundred thou- 
sand votes in the presidential 
election, let us resort to a bit of 
imaginative comparison. Let us 
suppose, for example, that Mr. 
Willkie and his party, even with 
all their financial and propertied 
backing,- had nevertheless been 
forced to enter this campaign 
with a law on Federal statute 
books denying public employment 
or relief to any Republicans, with 
the courts revoking naturaliza- 
tion papers of any citizen shown 
to have been a Republican when 


sitions to ferret out hidden Re- 
publicans to drive them out of 
public or private employment, 
and to instigate any and every 
possible legal proceedings against 
them; with their Party forced to 
gather signatures to petitions to 
get on the ballot, with public 
blacklisting in the newsvapers 
of such signers, with their elec- 
tion workers imprisoned by the 
hundreds and assaulted by the 
thousands, with a Republican 
candidate for governor {n one 
state sentenced to prison for 15 
years, for the obvious fraud of 
Obtaining signatures to its peti- 
tions on the ground that the Re- 
publican Party is “the Party of 
Lincoln”; with the Party finally 
thrown off the ballot in most 
of the states; with no prospects 


| of gain for anyone but only of 
Al- ' 

| 
legiance to the two cld parties | 
| among the masses has never been 


Sacrifice; with a thousand and 
one other large and petty per- 
secutions. With all this, one can 
only speculate how many votes 
Mr. Wendell Willkie or Mr. Roose- 
velt will be able to register, if 
and when they are brought by 
fate to face similar conditions. 
For such conditions are a real 
test of how deep a Party’s roots 
have penetrated among the 
masses. 


The Re-Emergence of the 
Labor Party Movement 


A major and most important 
feature of the election campaign 
was registered during its last ten 
days, in the sudden and empha- 
tic re-emergence of the Labor 
Party movement. This occurred 
in the very heat of the final cam- 
paign drive, when the Labor Party 
could not even dream of finding 


organizational expression, when 


the masses were already making 
up their minds which of the two 
evils should be chosen as the 
lesser one. Following the historic 
radio broadcast of John L. Lewis 
on October 25, which placed this 
dilemma in its sharpest form, a 
large part of the most represen- 
tative progressive trade unions 
and people's organizations, with 
their leaders, responded with an 
unequivocal declaration of lack 
of confidence in both major can- 
didates, with the demand for la- 
bor’s political independence in 
the form of a Labor Party, to- 
gether with unswerving adherence 
to the firmly-established pro- 
gressive policies of the CIO as led 
by John L. Lewis. 

There is no need here to re- 
peat the timely and correct evalu- 
ation of this event which our 
Party made at the time. What 
we need to record and emphasize 
now, is the tremendous historical 
significance of this upsurge of 
the demand for labor's complete 
political independence, at the very 
climax of a hotly-contested elec- 
tion, from which labor had been 
excluded except as voting-cattle. 
The great significance of this 
event is in nowise diminished by 
the fact that, as individuals, the 
members and leaders of these or- 
ganizations in most cases chose 
a “lesser evil’ on November 5 and 


circles, rank-and-file and leaders, 
displayed a brilliant capacity to 
seize the moment for a smash- 
ing blow against the camp of the 
warmongers, together with their 
agents in the labor movement, 
and for upholding the arms of 
all fighters for peace and prog- 
ress. 

A tremendous latent “third 
party” or Labor Party movement 
was present in the 1940 campaign, 
hidden by the surface of events, 
but revealing itself, beyond any 
doubt, to close observation and 
analysis. It could not come, for- 
ward for lack of timely and bold 
leadership. But this is a lack 
which can be remedied, as was 
shown 860 forcibly by the re- 
emergence of the demand for a 
Labor Party in the last days of 
the campaign. 

This great Labor Party mani- 
festation was another sign of the 
disintegration of the old bour- 
geois parties, of their loosening 
hold upon the masses, of the im- 
minent emergence of a new party 
on the American political scene, 
through which labor will achieve 
its independence and rally to its 
side the farmers and all toiling 
masses, in a great mass struggle 
for political power. 


How the Communist 
Party Worked in 
The Campaign 


We have already given a gen- 


eral and rough estimate of the 


Communist vote and its signifi- 
cance, as showing multiplied in- 
fluence and deepening roots 
among the masses. It is now 
necessary to examine how our 
Party worked in this campaign 


to bring about such a result. 


First of all, we multiplied our 


strength because under the most 
_ extreme difficulties, we never al- 


lowed ourselves to be cut off from 
that source of all strength, the 
masses of workers, of the people. 
We never allowed ourselves to 
drift or be driven into sectarian- 
ism. We went to the masses, we 
had faith in the masses, we drew 
strength from the masses, we gave 
leadership to the masses. This 


_ Campaign was for us, from first 
_ to last, a mass campaign. 


We have already described that 
great victory of the masses, their 
intervention in the election cam- 
paign, how they frustrated the 
original plans of the two-party 
coalition to make it a war cam- 
paign, how they forced the change 
from a demagogy for war to a 
demagogy about peace. That mass 
intervention was ‘a spontaneous, 
unorganized movement on the 
whole. But its success was deter- 
mined by the presence within it 
of elements of organization and 
leadership. Without some ele- 
ments of clarity, organization, and 
leadership, no success is possible, 
and the degree of success of a 
mass movement is always com- 
mensurate with the degree to 
which these factors are present. 


These important and vital fac- 
tors of clarity, organization and 
leadership were furnished, in the 
first place, by the Communist 
Party. Alone among all national- 
ly-organized political forces, the 
Communist Party foresaw the pos- 
sibility of this intervention of the 
masses, and worked consciously, 
systematically, and energetically 
to bring it into motion and direct 
it to success. Not the Communist 
Party alone, of course, but the 
Party attracting and guiding and 
working through the broadest cir- 
cles of militant progressives, did 
this work. But the Communist 
Party alone was a nationally-or- 
ganized directing center conscious 
of its goal. Thereby we won thou- 
sands of devoted adherents and 
new friends. 


So, also, in the loosening of the 
ties between the old parties and 
the masses, the process comes 
spontaneously out of the relations 
of class forces and their struggles, 
but it is given consciousness, di- 
rection and effectiveness by the 
work of our Party, in the first in- 
stance. When the party in power 
decries its opposition as commu- 
nistic, when the opposition hurls 
back that reproach, not only 
against the more advanced op- 
position parties but also against 
its chief adversary, as we wit- 
nessed so sharply in this carppaign 
in the United States, we have 
learned from Marx to recognize 
this as the consequence of the 
emergence of Communism as a 
power, acknowledged as such by 
all. Our Communist Party by its 
work forced the two major par- 
ties which held 99 per cent of the 
vote, nevertheless to recognize and 
combat Communism as their most 
significant and dangerous opposi- 
tion, and to recriminate each 
other as to supposed communistic 
tendencies within themselves. 

So also, in the upsurge of the 
Labor Party nt, the bour- 
geoisie and its ideologists can see 
nothing but the manifestation of 
Communism. Of course the Com- 
munist Party supported this move- 
ment, and furnished its most con- 


———— 


Roosevelt hurled this epithet at 
one another. 

The Communist Party gave sup- 
port to every clearly progressive 
and peace candidate even if he 
ran on the Democratic or Repub- 


-lican ticket. All the more so did 


we support that wing of the 
American Labor Party in New 
York which revolted against the 
old war-mongering, reactionary, 
and social-democratic state lead- 
ership. Here again, of course, the 
war-camp instantly and unani- 
mously brands any and every Op- 
position to its course as “commu- 
nist” beyond the slightest shadow 
of doubt! The grain of truth be- 
hind this lie is that the Commu- 
nists support everything seriously 
progressive, and that without the 
existence of the Communist Party 
all progressives would find this 
world a darker and more difficult 
place. 


The Rose-Antonini-Dubinsky- 
Hillman war-mongering leader- 
ship within the ALP are boasting 
of their great election victories. 
“They” carried the state for 
Roosevelt, Let them take respon- 
sibility, therefore, for what Roose- 
velt gives to labor, beginning with 
the $122,000,000 war contract to 
Henry Ford in the days immedi- 
ately following election. But it 
was the progressive wing of the 
ALP, against the most bitter‘ and 
energetic opposition of the pro- 
wer ieaders, which gave the ALP 
its only independent electoral vic- 
tories, outstandingly the sweeping 
victory of Vito Marcantonio, the 
fighting Congressman from Har- 
lem. Marcantonio was plastered 
on every billboard and in every 
newspaper as a ‘‘communist,” be- 
cause of his brilliant fight against 
militarization and his generally 


| progressive record, but his con- 


stituents, by no means Commu- 
nists and largely Catholics, re- 
turned him to Congress over his 
Tammany opponent by a majority 
of almost two to one. That was a 
great tribute to Marcantonio; it 
was also a demonstration that 
the masses do not agree that it 
is so terrible to come under the 
accusation of being a Communist. 


Out of the whole campaign, and: 
out of the work of the Communist 
Party in it, it is clear that we 
have emerged far stronger than 
we have been before. And I re- 
peat, this is above all"because we 
took our correct understanding 
and policy to the masses, always 
to the masses. >» 


The High Importance of 
The Fight for the Ballot 


The Communist Party’s elec- 
tion campaign was, from begin- 
ning to end, a prolonged and 
bitter fight to establish our place 
on the ballot in the various states. 
Our Party's members and sup- 
porters conducted the struggle 
with heroism and devotion, en- 
listing several hundred thousand 
persons directly in one or another 
form, in this fundamental battle 
to resist the deterioration and 
destruction of the democratic 
achievements of the American 
people, Our casualties ranged all 
the way from thousands biack- 
listed from their jobs, hundreds 
beaten up, mutilated and jailed, 
scores sentenced to prison terms 
on frame-up charges, and one, 
Oscar Wheeler, candidate for 
governor in West Virginia, sen- 
tenced to 15 years imprisonment 
for soliciting signitures on the 
ground that his arguments for 
support to the Communist can- 
didates were “fraudulent.” But 
throughout the fight, our Party 
did not weaken or capitulate for 
a single moment; it carried the 
battle through right up to the 
end, 


It is not my purpose to review 
all the rich detail of this strug- 
gle at this time, valuable as such 
an examination would be, nor to 
search out the many shortcomings 
and weaknesses which inevitably 
accompanied this sc generally ad- 
mirable and well-conducted cam- 
paign. Others wil, contribute to 
this task of review and analysis. 
At this point what is most neces- 
sary is to fix the main historical 
significance and political lessons 
of the battle for the ballot. 


Two points stand out in any 
such political estimate: First, the 
Communist Party fight for its 
ballot rights was the front line of 
struggle for ali the immediate de- 
mands of the working class and 
the majority of the people. Every 
nation that has lost its liberties 
and been thrown irto catastrophe 
in these }2st years, started on the 
downward path by the suppres- 
sion of the Communist Party. By 
fighting for the legality and full 
election rights of the Communist 
Party, we were fighting for no 
narrow party interest, but for 
peace, for democratic rights and 
civil liberties, for protection of the 
standards of life, for the whole 
working class and the nation. 


Second, this figh. for the ballot 


Ocratic forms, of the inevitable 


course taken by munopoly capital 
toward the destruction of these 
democratic forms whenever they 
begin to limit and hamper the 
supremacy of Wall Street's rule. 
It wes necessary to demonstrate 
to the masses, through their own 
experfence, that it is a lie that 
the Communists are the enemies 
of democracy, that in truth it is 
always the most vicious anti-Com- 
munists who first and most de- 
structively tear down and destroy 
even the limited democratic rights 
previously enjoyed by the masses. 
The fight for the ballot was a 
primer of political education, a 
concrete American version in 
terms of experience, of Lenin's 
immortal book, “State and Revo- 
lution.” 


This report is not intended as 
& complete and rounded-out re- 
view of the elections, their issues, 
the experiences, and all the de- 


tailed lessons. Much of what is 
to be said has already been dealt 


Perspectives 
And Tasks 


— 


ganizations and masses of the 
country. 

In the welter of imperialist war 
plans, formed and being carried 
out by the most reactionary and 
undemocratic forces of American 
life, it has become a matter of 
life and death for the democratic 
forces of America—indispensably 
led by Labor—to intervene in the 
whole sphere of the foreign policy 
of this country. As, at the dawn 
of our nationhood, a rejection of 
the fatal foreign policy engen- 
dered within the sordid reaction- 
ary forces of American political 
life and the acceptance of Jeffer- 
son's proposed foreign policy of 
peace based upon the strength of 
cooperation with the revolution- 
ary Republican forces of Europe 
brought this the young American 
Republic to safety—just so, today, 
the American working class heirs 
of the revolutionary republican 
Jefferson must work for the safety 
of their democratic heritage by 


| compelling a foreign policy of co- 


with in editorials and articles in — 


follow, and these things are re- 
peated and developed in this re- 
port only insofar as necessary to 
fix the main, the outstanding, the 
decisive characteristics. 


A few words are required as to 
the perspectives. While no one can 
predict the exact form in which 
the imperialist war will develop 
and in which America will be fully 
involved, yet one thing is clear: 
The ruling classes of the United 


States are riding ruthlessly into | 


the middle of the bloody imperial- 
ist war for the re-division of the 
world; fear of revolutionary @p- 
heaval in Europe, and the! deter- 
mination to hold it down by all 
means, remains the most power- 
ful, general motive driving Amer- 
ican ruling circles toward en- 
trance into the war as a belliger- 
ent. This is already tied-up most 
closely with the Far East which, 
through the Dutch East Indies 
(Indonesia), may well be the door 
for U. S. entrance into the second 
World War. Capitalism must be 
preserved at all costs abroad, if 
Wall Street is to feel safe in 
America; that is the meaning be- 
hind all the hypocritical battle- 
cries under which American youth 
is being mobilized as cannon- 
fodder. 


For the working class and toil- 
ing masses, therefore, the future 
is one of intensifying struggle to 
keep out of the war, and to bring 
the war to an end; of ever broader 
and more serious battles to de- 
feat and throw back the attacks 
of monopoly capital against wages 
and living standards, against so- 
clal legislation, against civil lib- 
erties and democratic rights for 
the masses. This struggle will 
inevitably force a general recogni- 
tion among the working class and 
the toiling masses, that the two 
old parties represent their enemy, 
Wal] Street, monopoly capital, 
the economic royalists; that it is 
necessary to break completely 
with these parties, and. achieve 
political independence, through a 
Labor Party or Farmer-Labor 
Party. 

The trade unions are again 
coming forth as the most impor- 
tant and decisive factor in this 
struggle, in all its phasés. Now 
more than ever before the trade 
unions must be extended afd con- 
solidated; must perfect their own 
inner democracy, so that the will 
of the broad rank-and-file will be 
truly reflected in a progressive, 
clear-headed and militant leader- 
ship, must rally around them- 
selves the farmers, the Negroes, 
the youth, all the democratic or- 


operation with the only remain- 
ing powerful progressive forces of 
Europe, with the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics. Those 
who in America strive to alienate 
the United Sjates from, and to 


continue the present fore le 
the Daily Worker, with more to | P ign po 


icy of tricky hypocrisy and sab- 
otage of relations with the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, are 
playing the same treacherous role 
toward America as was played by 
the Petains and Weygands, the 
Lavals and Daladiers in breaking 
up the keystone of France's se- 
curity—her mutual aid pact with 
the strongest Power of Europe, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. The imperative duty of 
the American workers and all 
their democratic allies is to fight 
for the strength and peace of 
America through the most cordial 
relations and cooperation with the 
Soviet Union and with the ‘strug- 
gling democracy of China. 


American workers must be 
brought ever closer in information, 
understanding, and common ac- 
tion, with the workers and demo- 
cratic mass movements of the 
Latin-American countries. They 
must be rallied to the most im- 
mediate concrete aid to the res- 
cue of the Spanish Republican 
refugees in France, and their 
transportation and resettlement 
in Latin-America, supporting the 
campaign already launched by 
the United Spanish Aid Commit- 
tees; and learn how to help the 
Spanish people prepare to over- 
throw the Franco fascist dicta- 
torship. They must be rallied to 
more energetic aid to the heroic 
Chinese people, fighting for thei? 
national independence against 
U. S. munitions furnished to the 
Japanese imperialists. They must 
learn to understand and help the 
workers of the European lands 
who, on both sides of the battle- 
lines, are preparing their forces 
for the overthrow of their cap- 
italist, imperialist, fascist oppres- 
sors and destroyers. 


These are the perspectives and 
tasks of labor and the toiling 
masses. The perspectives and 
tasks of the Communist Party 
can only be the same, with the 
Communist Party in the forefront 
as the most far-sighted, the most 
advanced, the best organized, the 
most persistent, the most coura- 
geous, the most reliable detach- 
ment of the working class. 

To play such a role, the Com- 
munist Party must give the most 
serious attention to building its 
own forces, to new 
members, to educating itself and 
its supporters ever more thor- 
oughly, to mastering the theory 
and practice of scientific social- 
ism, which is Communism. These 
are our perspectives and tasks. 
Let us move forward with deeper 
confidence and determination, 
knowing that we represent the 
masses and the future. 


_— 


Mexican Communists Greet 
Cc. P. Convention Here 


(Special to the Daily Worker) 
MEXICO. CITY, Nov. 18.—The Central Committee-of 
the Community Party of Mexico sent a message of greet~ 


ing to the Communist Party 
of the United States yester- 
day, on the occasion of the 
special convertion and Na- 


’ 


tional Committee meeting 


which have just concluded . 


sessions in New York. | 
The message, signed by 
Dionisio Eneina, general 
secretary, says, “The Mex- 
ican Communist Party 
warmly salutes the dele- 
gates at the convention, 
especially Earl Browder. It 
wishes the convention suc- 
cess in its work of finding 
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Greeks. Italians 
Locked in Fight | 
For Koritza 


Belgrade Reports Greeks Have ‘Steel Ring’ 
Around Italian Main Army Base; 
Claim Town Is Encircled 


ATHENS, Nov. 18 (UP).—The three-day battle between 
Greek mountain troops and Italian Alpine fighters for Mount 
Ivan raged on tonight so furiously that dust clouds kicked 
up during the combat hid much of the mountain. 

Massed Italian aviation joined the great contest for the 
promontory outside Koritza on the®— 


[Draft Starts, Puppet Troops “7” 
19,700 Hebel in Hopeh, | 


Included in Join Defenders 
‘First Call’ 


New England, Far West 
and Chicago Send 
2,700 Young Men 

Young men from New England, 


from the West Coast yesterday be- 
came the first paace-time conscripts 


. 
‘Chungking Officials Withhold Comment on 


Reported Plans of Japan to a ’ 
Offer ‘Liberal Peace’ 
‘ 


(Wireless to the Dally Worker) : 
| CHUNGKING, Nov. 18.—Puppet troops quartered 
Miy un and Kupehkow, in Hopeh Province northeast of Peip= 
ing, have rebelled and joined the Chinese guerrillas, it wag 
reported here today. 
Together with the guerrillas, 


these troops destroyed 


’ 
: 
| 


northern front. Bombers wheeled ° t oe ho A yin the United States | sores on rv, A the Japanes--@—— ne 
slowly around Mount Ivan, ringing Nazis Blas first draftees be- dominated Peiping-Kupehkow High- |... ment on the a 
5 ‘way, and en the J whe reported plans fy a 
ire en ee 6 See © san tn thane armas set by Dee. 1) So Ot Stang amee,tn| the dapanese g:vernment to ota a 
The Italians were drawing tight Southam ton ps /of Peiping, in which over five hen “* ‘ 2 a ee ad 
the def und their itions con of 19,700 men. | dred Japanese soldiers were killed It was understood that an officiay oa 
ma tw Gree bated ow >| Air Raids ‘ec eee | attemne wed be es sea 
a stitial + 
toward the summit despite heavy nh a | + ee , gain momentum rapidly after this | (Wireless to the Daily Worker) F R S 
losses. Reports told of Red Cross —— smell beginning and by June 30. the SHANGHAI, Nov. 18—Pinance fF Ormer umanian : 
workers risking death to gather u one An unexplained explosion, third within a week in plants of the American | y,- | Minister ' M J 
wounded soldiete after mienttel. |British Admit 13-Hour| Scene of Blast: Cyanemid and Chemical Corp, caused this damage to the plant at Bridge- | s00,000 ag ay tw ma et Spanage aes noes « ov, Premier Arrested : 
The Italian airmen were said to Attack on a ‘South ville, Pa. estimated at $250,000. Hardly a window remains intact. Two men were injured. The company At the completion of the first cal) | @fment” along with ten other rep- aon — B 
be dropping flares to direct the gun- Coast City’ has no national defense orders, but expects some soon, it was reported. Four men were killed in the | ,,., Army will have $11,000 men un. | resentatives left Shanghai for Toki-. AREST, Nov. 18 (UP)= c 
fire of the troops, who had been as ity previous blasts. oe | der arms, includine 380,000 in the | it was learned. Gen. George Argeseanu, twice pree 
elunennee wergn Red — insets tele 08 90; ae ! regular army, 112,000 National| At the present time an intense ™¢! 4nd a former Minister of Way 7 
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pushing into the northern sector 
across the Albanian frontier, it was 
reported. 


GREEK HORSEMEN 
KILLED, ITALY SAYS 

ROME, Nov. 18 (UP).—An entire 
Greek cavalry wnit has been an- 
nihilated in the region of Konitza 
(six miles south ot the Albanian 
frontier in the central sector), the 
officizl communique said today. 

A British cruiser, the commu- 
nique said, attempted to shell the 
fort at Mogaliscio ‘crief port of 
Italian Somaliland) but Italian 
coastal batteries opened fire and hit 
it. The cruiser “fled, disguising its 
movements by clouds of artificial 
smoke.” 

Italian planes were said to have 
bombed the British naval base at 
Suda Bay on the Island of Orete, as 
well as the naval base at Alexandria 
in Egypt. 

One British warship was claimed 
hit according to the communique. 

The’ communique reported an air 
ettack on Corfu in which two Ital- 
lan planes were lost and said a 
British plame was shot down near 
Sicily, the crew being made prison- 
er, 


LONDON, Nov, 18 (UP) .—British 
light forces carried out naval bom- 


tevere damage, the Admiralty an- 
nounced tonight. 

The Admiralty communique said 
oil tanks, coastal and anti-aircraft 
batteries and the landing pier were 
badly damaged without casualties 
or damage to the British warships. 


_WANTADS 


Rates per word 
‘ ~— = 
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2 merry Pro 0d 
Phone ALgonquin 4-7954 for the nearest 
station where to piace your Want-Ad. 
(Minimum 10 words). 


FURNISHED ROOMS FOR RENT 
(Manhattan) 
13TH, 335 E. (Apt. 15). 
room. Apply evenings. 


16TH, 33 W. Neat, warm. studio style, 
near transportation, singles $4.00-$3.50. 


18TH, 26 W. Janitor. Large, modern, om 
able two, separate entrance. 


76TH, 141 E. Cozy, Single, kitchen privi- 
és, ning middle boul. 


pik rr 251 Ww. (Apt. 4). Beautiful 
i for girl, private family, kitchen 
es, telephone, friendly surround- 


Large, private 


in- 


-_- 


Cozy. Quiet. Reasonable. 
My ‘AC. 2- 5556 Afternoons. 


SALES HELP WANTED 
-BALESWOMEN, experience un- 


9sTh, 
Girl. 


TRAVEL 


DRIVING Sunday, 1941 Chrysler, 
nia, Want two passengers to share ex- 


Califor- 


penses. Box 109 care of Daily Worker. 


Comrades ef 16th A.D. mourn deeply 
the loss their beloved comrade 


Buck Barker 


Services will be held at Gramercy 
Park Chapel, 152 2nd Ave., N.Y¥.C. 
TODAY at 16 A.M. 


Rice. 


Pi Sas a 


The south coast town was raided 
from dusk to dawn Sunday night, 
bombs falling at intervals through- 
out the night. Most of the raiders 
fiew singly, arriving in steady relays 
to give the town virtually no rest. 
(Censorship prohibited transmission 
of the name of the town.) 

Residential districts bore the 
brunt of the attack, British sources 
said, the damage being confined al- 


business establishments. 
Heavy anti-aircraft fire kept the 
raiders high in the clouds 


ing. The casualties included severa! 
killed, but the extent was reported 
not fully known. 


Mussolini Hints 
Closer Axis 
Cooperation 


ROME, Nov. 18 
Benito Mussolini, 
speech, foreshadowed still closer | 
German-Italian cooperation today 
in the Axis task of destroying the 
British empire. 

Observers saw in it the first Axis 
hint that the war will not be short. 
He minimized the time element in 
the campaign against Greece, whose 
backbone he promised to break, in- 
dicating that Italy will concentrate 
on other fronts in collaboration 
with Germany. 


(UP).—Premier 


stop me,” he asserted, boasting that 
Italy bad an additional 8,000,000 men 
who could be mobilized. 

Although Mussolini gave confident 
assurance that the Axis “holds vic- 
tory in its fist,” he admitted that 
the British scored a victory at 
Taranto, but nothing like Prime 


| Minister Winston Churchill claimed 


when he asserted that half the 
Italian battleship fleet was crippled. 


Turkey Puts Checks 
On Sale of Gasoline 


ISTANBUL, Nov. 18 (UP) —A 
law prohibiting sale of gasoline to 
private automobile owners, limiting 
the number of taxi. cabs and or- 
dering discontinuance of bus lines 
which duplicate railway services has 
been approved by the Council of 
Ministers, and the measures are e 
pected to be published in the offici 1 
journal and become effective later 
today. 


Swiss Condemn Nine 
In Airdrome Plot 


BERNE, Nov. 18 (UP).—The Swiss 


ve, |army command said today that a 


territorial military court had con- 
demned to life imprisonment two 
Swiss citizens and seven foreigners 
charged with plotting to blow up 
several: Swiss airdromes and air- 
planes. The plot was discovered 
last May and at that time it was 
said the foreigners were Germans. 


Albanian Minister Dies 
ROME, Nov. 18 (UP).—The Rome 
radio reported today that the Al- 
banian Minister of Justice, Jasper 
Ipi, was killed on the Greek front 


during a Greek aimplane attack. 


most entirely to houses and small | 


,is expected to move more swiftly 


Marshal Wilhhelm Keitel, Chief of 
the German Supreme Command. 


inaugurate the start of a second 
diplomatic offensive designed to ef- 


plans was said to have been laid | 
down in the period béginning with | 
signature of the triple military 
alliance of Berlin, Rome and Tokyo, 
Sept. 27. 


The second sttenctve. it was said, 


| than the first. 


and | 
blurred the accuracy of their bomb-. 


It was expected that interest 


| would shift quickly to Vienna where 
| German and Italian representatives 


in a vigorous 


were believed to be preparing to 
meet in a series of conferences with 
Hufhgarian spokesmen, Slovak rep- 
resentatives, and a Rumanian dele-| 
gation, probably headed ,by Premier 
Gen. Ion Antonescu. 


At the same time new discussions 


with the French are expected to | 


occu?. 


KING BORIS OF BULGARIA 
CONFERS WITH HITLER 


SOFTA, Nov. 18 (UP).—King Boris 


of Illinois.” 
These talks were said here to| 
Capital Chain 
fectuate Hitler's plans for a “new P 

world order.” The blueprint of those | 


attacks in other parts of the State 


Store Workers 
On Strike 


defense request said: “With war | 
hysteria all over the state, it’s no 
use your changing. You might as. 
well stay here.” 
PROTEST INCREASES 

County prosecutor Lewis R. Mor- 
ris revealed, in the course of to- 
day’s proceedings that a tremen- 
dous protest movement against the 
witchhunt prosceutions has come in 


900 Walk ‘Out in 215 
Stores; Labor Dep't 
Trying Mediation 


(Special to the Daily Werker) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 18 wl 


Nine hundred employes of 215 Sani- 
tary Grocery Stores, largest chain- 
Store in the city, are now in the) 
third day of their strike. 

The strike began last Saturday 
when the management refused to 
meet the demands of the strikers 
who are asking’ for pay increases 
of from $2.50 to $4 per week and 
for two weeks vacation with pay. 

The strikers, members of the 
_ Grocery Clerks Union, AFL, are. 


| York colleges. 


from all parts of the countrwy, 

“I just got a telegram,” he re- 
,marked, “from one of these New 
I¢ was signed by 


, 6,000 students. They demanded that 


these cases be dismissed immedi- 
| ately.” 

With Wood already released on) 
heavy bond, the defense said today | 


that the remaining three defen- 
ants, Shaw, J. L. Whidden and Eli | 
Jaffee may soon be out on bail. 


Mayor Won't 
Hear Protest 


Of Teachers 


of Bulgaria visited Chancellor Adolf | conducting picket lines at all of the | 
stores and John Grasso, business 


Hitler in Germany yesterday, an of- 
ficial communique revealed tonight. 


Navy Names 
Sites of New 


U.S. Bases 


“Once I have started, no one can. 


Spots Were Ceded by 


Britain in Deal 
for Destroyers 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 18 (UP).— 
The Navy tonight disclosed sites 
for air and naval bases that will 
be constructed on a chain of British 
possessions extending from New- 
foundland to the northern tip of 
South America. 

The sites, leased for 99 
were obtained 
in the recent swap for 50 over-age 
destroyers. 

Sites and rights have been ceded 
at Bermuda, the Bahamas, Jamaica, 
Antigua, San Lucia, British Guiana 
and Newfoundland, the Navy re- 
vealed. It said that facilities at 
Trinidad still are under considera - 
tion. 

The disclosure followed a London 
announcement that agreements had 
been reached on the sites. 


In a formal statement, the Navy 
said that it “has been informed 
that all the British authorities con- 
cerned have now agreed” on the 
sites which were selected by a joint 
army-navy board headed by Rear 
Admiral John W. Greenslade. 

Sites on all the British possessions 
except those in Newfoundland and 
Bermuda .were a direst part of the 
destroyers-for-bases swap. Those in 
Newfoundland and Bermuda were 
turned over gratuitously by the 


British, it was revealed at the time | 


the deal was announced. 

The Navy announcement disclosed 
that aidfields established by the 
United States in Jamaica also will 
be used by British military aircraft, 
“the controlling authorities to have 


the first call on the available ac- 
commodation.” 


years, | 
from Great Britain | 


ment between them,” 
| wrote, 


manager, has expressed the deter- 
mination of the strikers to stick it 
out until all their demands have 
been won. 

The Labor Department, repre- 
sented by Frank Sheehan aiid How- 
ard Colvin, are now mediating the 
Strike and an early settlement is 
expected. 


Mayor Hits 
Milk Trust’s 
Price Boost - 


Refuses to + eae Del- 
egation on Classroom 


Consolidations 


More than 200 members of Local 
5 of Teachers Union held a mass 
meeting at Benjamin Franklin Sta- 


Earlier Mayor LaGuardia refused 
to meet with a committee headed 
by Bélla Dodd, legislative repre- 
sentative of Local 5. 

Samson Inselbach, aide to Coun- 


Charges Collusion by 
Borden & Sheffield 
in 1-Cent Rise 


cil President Newbold Morris, later 
conferred with the committee of 


In a letter addressed to Secretary | 
of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard, | 
Mayor LaGuardia yesterday assail- 
ed the Borden and Sheffield milk 
companies for increasing the con- 
sumers’ price of milk on Nov. 1 and 
urged that the federal marketing 
order be amended to guarantee milk 
producing farmers a higher price 
for their products. 


school principal, an appointed 
teacher and a substitute teacher. 

The meeting demanded that the 
consolidation movement be stopped. 

“The policy of continued class 
consolidations now being pursued 
by the Board of Education its 
prompted primarily by a desire for 
‘economy’ and is not in the inter- 
ests of the children or of the com- 


“If these two companies say that 
this increase was without eny agree- | 
the Mayor 
“I do not hesitate to say | 
that I do not believe it even though | 
they would make this statement 
under oath. 


“There was no justification for 
this increase over and above the 
price existing at the time, which 
provided sufficient margin to take 
care of the November prices. That 
was known several months ago. It 
must also be remembered that the 


munity at large,” a spokesman 
for the union stated. 


“It is significant that for a drop 
of 29,000 in register, approxim-tely 
900 classes have been merged. This 
is a clear indictment against the 
present policy of consolidation now 
sweeping the New York school sys- 
tem.” 


consumers in this city took an in- 
crease in November of last year. 


“Therefore, in considering a fair 
return to the farmer, may I respec-| 
tively suggest that this additional | 
increase, soaked onto the consumer 
after the testimony in the hearings 
was concluded, be considered by 
you so that the producer may get 
his just share of the price paid by 
the consumer for the milk.” 


CARL BRODSKY 


For Any Kind 


Of Insurance 
Fire, Burglary, 
Automobile, Ete. , 
Business and Persona! 
Organization or 
individuals 


799 Broadway, New York City 


Telephone: STuyvesant 9-5557 


aiid 
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tue near City Hall yesterday pro- | 


testing the “mounting wave” of | 
class consolidations in elementary 
schools. 


six, including one parent, a city 


-. 


raised on New York's East Side, and | 


‘knew the meaning of the struggles | 


of the workers from his earliest | 


childhood. His brother, Danny, was 
one of those who gave their lives 
in the struggle for democracy in 
Spain two years ago. 

The funeral will be held today at) 
10:30 A. M. at the Gramercy Chapel, 
152 Second Ave. 


Air Cofiditioned @ Open Evenings 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 


— 


—— 


lJ. MORRIS, 


General Funeral Directors 
POR 'NHTEPMATIONAL WOREERS ORDER 
SUTTER AVENUE 
Day Phenes: Dickens t-1773-4-5 ~- Night Phone: DI. D-2786 


ine. 


BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


SHOPPING GUIDE 


Please mention the Daily Worker when patronizing advertisers 


HUDSON, 105 
Hunting Outfits, Riding 
Leather and Suede Jackets, 
ers, Hiking Boots and 


Amplifiers and 
Sound Systems 


Third Ave. cor. i3th St. 
Habits, Woolen, 
Windbreak- 


DANCE MUSIC for pasties with latest 
records. White, TR. 4-3022. 


Beauty Parlors 


14th St. GR. 5-8989. 
and $5. 5c per 


GOLDSTEIN'S 223 E. 
Permanen wave 
item; 3 items $1. 


Cleaning - Dyeing 


BRACNEL—Expert Dry Cleaning. Furrier, 
Tailoring. Call-Deliver. 43 Greenwich 
Ave. CHelsea 2-7074. G. Brackman. 


Electrolysis 


OFFER! Free treatment to new- 
comers! Unwanted hair removed quickly 
forever from face, body. Persona! at- 
tention. Safest method. Physician in 


atteridance. A, 110 West 34th, 
Room 1102. (Opposite Macy's! MEdallion 
83-4218. aes 


| Dentists 


DR. A. BROWN Surgeon Dentist. 223 
Second Ave., cm. 4th St. GR. 17-5844. 


, Furniture 


MODERN FURNITURE 


D. MONTELEONE—Modern Furniture built 
te specifications; painted, unpainted. 
122 University Place. WN.Y.C. 


Stock order: 
Lamps. 488 


ROXY Modern Furniture. 
Painted-unpainted. Mlrrors. 
Sixth Ave (12th). 


Laundries 


VERMONT. Union Shop, CIO. Cal) and 
deliver. 457 Vermont St. Brooklyn .Tel. 
AP. 6-7000. 


CORNERS. 186 W. St. 
CIO. Call-Deliver any of 
CH. 23-7370. 


10th 
part 


CHELSEA 
Union. 


Insurance 


LEON BENOFF. Every kin¢c of insurance. 
Pire, auto, burglary. etc. 391 E 149th 
St. ME. 56-0984. 


Men’s Wear 


NEWMAN BROS. Men's and Young Men's 
| Clothing, 84 Stanton &t.. or. Orchard, 
| N.Y.C. Comradely attention. 


Rugs for Sale 


bs ang ee a 3104 
re are, (eR). Open till 


Pe. | a be 
mate pogo 


REDUCED UP TO 50°, 


Old Price Now 


1 RACHMANINOFF: 
Symphony No. 3 in A Minor 
Rachmaninoff — Philadel- 
phia Orchestra 
BEETHOVEN: | 
Cencerto in D Major i 
Heifetz—Violinist Tosca- | 
nini-NBO Orch. 


ae 


The Musical Offering 
Adaptation by Dr. Hans 
T. David 


3 BACH: | 


Scheleomo-Hebrew Rhapsody 
Emanuel Feuverman—Cello 
Stokowski-Phila. Oreh.... 5.50 


And Many Others! 


BLOOMFIELD'S: 


Music Shop 
118 E. 14th St. — GR. 7-2707 
Easily Reached by BMT and IRT 
MAIL AND PHONE ORDERS 
OPEN EVENINGS AND SUNDAY 


EC ORDS 
VICTOR 


Reductions up to 
50%, 


CONCERTO IN D | 


MAJOR | 
Toscanini NBO Symphony — 
(Beethoven) 

Orch. Heifita Violinist 
Old Price $9.00 — oag4 | 


RAC ADEE zB 


Symphony No. 3 in A Minor. 
Rachmaninoff and the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra 
Old Price $9.00 — Now $5 
PICTURES IN SOUND 
Pictures at an Exhibition 
(Mousorgsky-Stokowsk!) 
Stokowski & Phila. Orch. 
Old Price $8.00 — Now $4.50 | 


Army-Navy Stores | Musie - Records Moving and Storage 


3 SANTINI 100% Pireproot Warehouse, 
Reasonable, Reliable Moving. LEhigh 
4-2222. 


ee) 

FRANK GIARAMITA, Express and Move 
ing. 13 East 7th St. near Third Ava, 
Tel. GRamercy 17-2457. 


COOPERMAN’S VANS, 939 Jennings 8 
Reliable moving, reasonable rates. 
DA. 9-3669. 


Opticians and 
Optometrists ‘ { 


AUTHORIZED OPTICIANS » 
MANY WORKERS GROUPS 


COMPLETL 


GLASSES $4.95 


Rimless ‘as illustrated) or attractive 
frames from §3 Single Vision 
lenses, regardless of power, 
ground exactly to your 
own prescription 

while you watt. 

Dispensing Opticians ; 


ROGRESSIVE 


LAN 


OFFICIAL L.W.O. OPTICIAN 
Union Square Optical Service 
147 Fourth Ave., Near 14th St. 
Eyes Examined 
By Physicians 
Phone: GRamercy 71-7556 
N. Shaffer - Wm. Vogel 
Directors 


Restaurants 


NEW STARLIGHT 
RESTAURANT an, 


Catering fer Parties, Banquets, Etc. 
Eat in a Delightful Atmosphere 
Lunch 35¢ - - - Dinner 50c¢ 


55 IRVING PLACE 
Bet. 11th & 18th Sts. GR. 5-9718 


——. 


‘SIEGEL’S KOSHER RESTAURANT, 


W. 2th St. 
Broilings. 


PURE FOOD “BAR. & “GRILL. . 37 “E E ish 
St. cor. University Pl. Delicious Sande 
wiches and Drinks 5c up 


JOHN'S Restaurant, 302 a 12th St. .? 
eclient food, comradely atmosphere. 


pet Mpa 9 a 
KAVKAZ. 332 E. 14th St. Excellent Shasiie 
Inks. Home atmosphere _ 
Ty — - 
imeos 


ALL MAKES new and repullt. 2. & 
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(Special te the Daily Worker) 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J, Not 
18.—Following is the text of CIO 
President John L. address 
to the convention of the Conoress 
Of Industrial Organizations here 
today 

I wish to express my thanks to 
Reverend Father Lambert Dunne 
for his presence here to pray for 
our guidance and the well-being 
of those whom we represent and 
all other citizens of our’ great 
country. 

I with to express my thanks to 
his honor, the Mayor of Atlantic 
City, the Honorable Thomas Tag- 
gert, for his official welcome to 
the city, extended to our conven- 
tion and delegation 

We ell appreciate the opportu- 
nity to come back to Atlantic City 
five years after the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. borm 
amidst turmoil and travail, was 
in its initial steps organized in 
this city. 

I wish to express to ihe tem- 
portry chairman, Leonard H. 
Goldsmith, secretary of the New 
Jersey State CIO, my compii- 
ments and appreciation for his 


Lewis 


Words of welcome on behalf of 
Organized labor in this great 
state. and regret as he regrets 


that Mr. Williem Carney, as pres- 
ident of the New Jersey Congress 
of Industrial Organizations could 
Tiot be with us to persunally ex- 
tend the welcome of organized 
labor in New Jersey. 

Just ten days ago, Williem Car- 
ney shuffled off this mortal soil, 
and passed on to the land from 
which no traveler returns. A sol- 
dier in the ranks of labor, a stal- 
wart citizen of the United States; 
proud of his heritage, willing at 
@1] times to fight for the preserva- 
tion of that h®ritage and the 
privileges which accrue under our 
flag to all Americans. 


It was known to some of us 
that brother Carney was in frail 
health for a long time past, yet 
he refused to disassociate himself 
from the great struggle for civil 
rights and the rights of organized 
labor which had to be fought in 
Hudson County, New Jersey. To 
the credit of William Carney and 
those associated with him in that 
battle, they formed a background 
of opposition to the suppression 


Pn those rights. They were the 


articulate factors in that strug- 
gie that finally resulted in a liti- 
gated judgment in our court that 
said that the dictator of Hudson 
County was wronre and that the 
Congrses of Industrial Organim- 
tions had a right to live in Hud- 
son County and that the right of 
free assembly must be protected 
even for the citizens of that ex- 
Picited and oppressed county. 
All honor to William Carney. 
He has fallen. Others have fallen 
before him and cthers wil] fal! 
after him, if these rights and 
these privileges are to be main- 
tained, if the common people of 
this country are to be privileged 
in the future to reap of an im- 
proved condition and a happier 
existence and the possibility of 
greater contributions on their in- 
lividual part of those policies and 
those principles which every 


-American holds dear. 


I ask the delegates of the con- 


JOHN L. LEWIS 


vention to stand for one moment 
in silence. 
If I wished to paraphrase the 


I have frequently said to our 
membership that after all in a 
material sense there are two great 
tasks which face the ordinary 
man or woman. One is first to ac- 
quire something that they need 
and desire, to achieve some ob- 
jective, to acquire those material 
things which every man and 
woman needs. That is a colossal 
task for millions even under pres- 
ent day conditions. And the other 
great task which sometimes re- 
quires the greatest effort is to 
prevent someone from taking 
away that valuable possession or 
opportunity, your material ac- 
quisitions for which you have 
struggled and achieved. And so it 
is today in this convention. 


We took counsel together and 
organized a great movement of 
labor and millions of men and 
women gladly and enthusiastical- 
ly associated themselves with this 
new labor movement. Some great 
successes were achieved and re- 
turns made to the men and wom- 
en who comprised our member- 
ship for their individual contribu- 
tion to the success of the organi- 
zation and now like every great 
movement in the history of men 
that undertakes to change the 
status quo ahd takes the imme- 
diate control of existing condi- 
tions away from those who by 
reason of power or influence or 
wealth or social position prevent 
our exercising the right to work. 

Like every great movement the 


immortal words uttered at 
Gettysburg, I might say that success of this movement of yours 
three score months ago . new can be measured by the degree of 


union was formed; conceived in 
liberty and the sp.rit of progress 
and forever dedicated to the 
proposition that the workers in 
our modern industries should be 
organized into industrial unions. 
Today we are engaged in a great 
struggle to determine whether a 
union so conceived and so dedi- 
cated cast endure. And you my 
friends emd delegates to the third 
constitutional convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions must make answer to thht 
question. 

Upon you depend and devolve 
the responsibilities of leadership. 
When you accept leadership in 
your respective units of organiza- 
tion in our great movement, you 
accept the responsibility of 680 
legislating and so administering 
the affairs of this great organi- 
zation that those who put their 
trust in you and honor you by 
their confidence may reasonably 
expect you to safeguard their in- 
terests and protect that valuable 


opposition which has come to you 
and to that movement. There is 
no great opposition anywhere to 
an impotent organization or any 
movement that lacks virility or 
force, because men do not need 
from their places of security to 
oppose an organization of that 
charactef. 

They oppose those mighty or- 
ganizations that have the strength 
and the vision and the enterprise 
and the courage to push farther 
in the fight against the exploiters 
of labor and the human race. 


Those are the kinds that breed 
opposition. Those are the kinds 
of organizations that are criti- 
cized and slandered and vilified. 
Those are the kinds of organiza- 
tions in which outside and exter- 
nal influences seek to breed inter- 
nal dissension, and they follow at 
times the ancient, old formula, 
utilized since the beginning of 
time, which the contentions of 
men brought to the highest de- 
gree of efficiency in the Roman 


property which they give into Empire. Divide and conquer. 
| your keeping. Introduce bickering and con- 
The ‘workers of this country troversy and cavil as a-daily diet 


| of those who 


have no more valueble property 
than this union because this 
union formed of fye men and 
women is organized and adminis- 
tered to protect their rights and 
small possessions, raise the hori- 
zon of their opportunity in order 
that in the future they and their 


into the free forums of an organ- 
ized labor movement, preach lack 
of confidence’ in the accredited 
leaders of the organization, be- 
little them, assail them in the 
press and the public platform, in 
the highways and in the market 
places. That is an ancient proce- 


ohildren, and their children’s dure. You all know it and yet 
children may do more for them- some of us are prone to become 
selves. After all, that is rather a victims of that ancient device 


great responsibility to become a 
custodian as you each are of the 
hopes and the ambitions, and the 
privileges and the social and the 
economic and the political status 
entrust you with 
these things in your keeping. 


and when we do then the effi- 
ciency of administration and the 
attainment of organizational ob- 
jJectives are passed and the 
mighty energy of millions is con- 
sumed in internal contention and 
argument, and as always under 


—_—:) 


those conditions, thine adversaries 
laugh. Thine adversaries laugh. 
And in the night there is the 
sound of revelry and rejoicing in 
their camp. 


So as your leaders do their 
business and engage thine ad- 
versaries in combat, you know 
your adversaries will fear him 
just to the degree that you have 
confidence in him, just to that 
degree. And as you withdraw 
your confidence then the courage 
of your enemy geometrically pro- 
gresses. 


That is the rule that has been 
proven many times in the his- 
tory of man and it is just as true 
today as it ever was. You know 
after all there is nothing new in 
human relations, or human emo- 
tions or human reactions or hu- 
man character. Our philosophers 
of this modern age know no more 
about those things than the phi- 
losophers of the ancients because 
the character and the tempera- 
ment and emotions and reactions 
of men were just as well charted 
thousands of years ago as they 


men and women in the ranks of 
this organization. 


Perhaps at times we have con- 
cerned ourselves with trying to 
impose our opinions on the whole 
world with respect to the philos- 
ophies and political Ideologies of 
the various countries before we 
put our own house in order. 
America's house is not in order. 
And I suggest now, as I have be- 
fore publicly, that we could do a 
better job in acting as the moral 
preceptors of the world if we were 
able to show a definite accom- 
plishment at home and a home 
economy that took into consider- 
ation the rights and well-being 
f all Americans. 
. 


You know in eight of our 
Southern states there are 10,500,- 
000 Americans that cannot vote. 
That is a lot of Americans. Three 
and a half million of them are 
Negroes, but seven million of 
them are white. Yet they cannot 
vote because in order to vote they 
have to pay a cumulative poll 
tax and they cannot take the 
milk out of their children’s 
nouths to pay that money be- 
cause their basis of existence is 
so low and their subsistence is so 
pitiful that they cannot pay the 


| economic penalty that is imposed 


are today. Nothing new in that 
. a 

The labor movement cannot 

exist or function without confi- 

dence on the part of its members, 

each with the other, confidence 

that they will associate them- 


selves together for the attain- 
ment of a definite objective and 
policy. When confidence goes, 
the strength of the organization 


flies with it. Then a leader no 
matter how qualified or how 
honored is just another indi- 
vidual’ no stronger than any 


other individual, because his own 
puny strength is nothing. 


These are the things which the 
delegates to this convention must 
take under consideration if this 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions is to endure. It has demon- 
strated its strength, it has or- 
ganized its millions, its represen- 
tatives in the forums of collective 
bargaining and on the public 
platform of this country have met 
the greatest champions of finance 
and industry and politics. 


This organization has saved 
billions and billions of dollars of 
national income for its own mem- 
bers and for the people of this 
country. It has a record of dis- 
tinction and accomplishment 
made possible by the faith and 
the energy and the collective en- 
terprise and the loyalty of those 
teeming members, 


It can go farther in achieving 
its other objectives, bringing bene- 
ficial rewards to its members and 
making a contribution to the na- 
tion's welfare if you so elect. But 
if you consume your time in crit- 
icism and slander, vilification, 
vituperating each against the 
other you won't have an organi- 
zation long, and your member- 
ship at home who will suffer will 
hold you responsible for that 
failure. There have been signs 
during the past year that our 
efficiency was not what it should 
be. 

We have made some progress 
as the formal report to this con- 
vention will demonstrate, but not 
the progress we should have made. 
We cannot make that progress 
without a more unified leadership 
and without a more complete 
support of that leadership by the 


upon them to attain the right 
to vote. Of course that is why 
the poll tax is there, to prevent 
them from voting and to main- 
tain a caste political control by 
a minority of property owners 
and pseudo politicians in our 
Southern states, who are thus 
elected by a small majority of 
the citizens of these states, a 
privileged minority who are prop- 
erty owners. They send their rep- 
resentatives to Washington to 
exercise an improper and unfair 
and outrageous control over the 
policies of the rest of the nation. 

Government by representation 
in the south? What are we go- 
ing to do about it? It is just one 
of the things that need attention. 
Some of you May hope that the 
Democratic Party will do some- 
thing about it. Well, go and 
hope. But don’t expect that that 
kind of hope will ever bring the 
right to vote to the 10,500,000 
Americans in the Southern states 
who would like to have the same 
right that you have to vote. To 
accomplish an objective of that 


| and finally die 


_ Clan and they do and he comes 


because they can pay him. 

But if one had to contemplate 
lying down on a pallet in a hovel 
and dying because he hasn't a 


dollar or two to send for a doctor 


who might save him, then that 
situation becomes a living crime 
in America and is just as great a 
crime as the massacre of the 
Armenian population by the 
Turks, just as great a crime as 
the massacre of the Haitian pop- 
ulation by the Dominican dictator 
two years ago, who since then 


has been rewarded by being en-~ 


tertained and feted and honored 
by the elected representatives of 
our own nation. 

Is human life worth nothing? 
But there are 52,000,000 people in 
this country who do not have 
encugh to eat and there are 
23,000,000 farmers in America who 
cannot sel] their foodstuffs at 
prices that will give them a re- 
turn. 

What a paradox. Fifty-two 
million shrunken bellies and a 
shrunken belly means that the 
owner of it will become a victim 
of human ailments and diseases 
before his time. 


That is what that means. And 


| the children in the homes of the 


character is one of the things | 


for which this movement was | 


founded and it is one of the un- 
finishedi jobs ahead of labor in 
America. 


It has been recently stated that 
there are 45,000,000 hungry people 
in America. That is an under- 
statement. There are in fact 
52,000,000 people in this country 
who do not get enough to eat and 
who are undernourished, with all 
that means, and who live in pov- 
erty and who have to deny them- 
selves the ordinary requirements 
cf everyday existence. 


For instance, in Georgia 4,000 
men and women die every year 
amd they die alone without a 
doctor. There are 
Georgia, oh yes. Some of them 
are out of work. These people 
cannot send fcr a doctor and they 
die without medical attention. 
They get sick and they just die. 
There is no one within the sound 
of my voice who when they be- 
come il] will not send for a physi- 


i 


} 


doctors in | 


52,000,000 suffer from malnutri- 
tion and beoome il] because their 
little bellies do not have in them 
the food they require. And their 
fathers and mothers sit and 
watch them die and weep. 


And then in the face of that 
condition some of us become s0 
confused that we do not hold to 
acccuntability those of our states- 
men who in long years have 
done nothing for that 52,000,000 
and make no promises to do any- 
thing for them in the future. 
Well, what are you going to do 
about it? You are well fed. 60 
am I. You are not hungry. 

Neither am I. What are we go- 
ing to do? Well, we might be 
doing something on that subject 
while we spend our time in bick- 
ering and dissension. I prefer to 
reserve my energy and what little 
strength I may possess to use it in 
furthering constructively and ob- 
jectively a policy for labor, and 
in defending the rights to par- 
ticipate in the bounties of this 
nation of these 52,000,000 people. 

I associate myself with the 52,- 
000,000 shrunken bellies in this 
country I am for them re- 
gardiess of any consideration, re- 
gardiess of their creed or their 
color, their previous conditions of 
servitude or anything else. They 
are Americans. They are human 
beings. 

And I em conscious of the fact 
that in undertaking to aid that 
unprivileged, that mighty un- 
privileged segment of our popu- 
lation, that I am making a con- 
tribution to the well-being and 
the security and the future hap- 
piness of the rest of the popula- 
ticn of America. 

And I em perfectly conscious 
of the fact that in making that 
contribution I am making a con- 
tribution to the perpetuity of our 


established form of government, 


to the preservation of our free 
institutions and to the constant 
upholding of that flag—and long 
may it wave. I yield to no man 


the right to challenge my Amer- 
jcanism nor the Americaniem of 
the organizations which at this 
moment I represent. 

For those who infest the col- 
umns of the public press with 
their vile fulminations saying 
that the policies of the CIO are 
conceived and endorsed and sup- 
ported and engineered and ed- 
ministered by the adherents of 
any Communist philosophy or 
Nazi philcsophy or Fascist phi- 
losophy or any other philosophy, 
I say they lie in their beard and 
‘they lie in their bowels. My re- 
mark goes for old Lady Green 
down in New Orleans, too, and 
old as she is, she really should 
know better. 

. 


No, my friends, I came to this 
convention to make a report of 
my services as your president, and 
to listen to anyone who wanted to 
criticize or traduce or vituperate 
or just rave, It is quite al) right. 
I won't be with you long. I have 
done my work. In just a day or 
two I will be out of this office 
which at the moment I[ occupy. 
I shall hope that whomever you 
elect as my successor, that you 
will give him your support with- 
out stint and go back to your 
membership and ask them to give 
him a break also, becaute he will 
need it. I ought to know. 

That is the way of life. Some 
are eble to carry through and 
some fall, but there is nothingfo 
worry about. We should not dwell 
in the past. Yesterday is gone 
and tomorrow is another day. I 
am concerned with tomorrow and 
I care nothing what happened 
yesterday except insofar es the 
events of yesterday muy bring 
with them to us to guide our 


steps tomorrow. Some great 
statesmari once said that the 
heights are cold. I think that is 


true. The poet said, “Who as- 
cends to the mountain's top finds 
the loftiest pesks encased in mists 
and snow.’ I think that is true. 


Tt is just as true in the ranks 
of labor as it is in other fields of 
human endeavor. That makes no 
difference, That is the way of 
man and of life. And we can't 
stop to weep and wear sackcloth 
because something that happened 
yesterday did not meet with our 
approval or that we did not have 
a dream come true. Tomorrow is 
the day that always faces the 
men and women. 


And among the ranks of the 
workers in this country of those 
who would be workers if they had 
a job and a right to participate 
in our internal economy, in their 
homes always is the problem of 
tomorrow, What will the family 
eat tomorrow end will they have 
shelter from the inclemency of 
the weather, and tomorrow as 
they go down the years of life's 
brief existence, is always on every 
man and woman the shadow of 
the menace of the tomorrow that 
brings the evening of  life— 
whether they will be able to sus- 
tain themselves when their pro- 
ductive strength has vanished. 
Or whether they will become 
public charges Or perhaps just be 
one of those people who die on a 
pallet without medicine or a phy- 
sician, 


There is a dark cloud that 


hovers over the minds of the 
men and women of America and 
this movement of ours can do 
something to remove that menace 
by being brave and being forth- 
right, by being diligent in de- 
manding consideration for those 
human requirements that we all 
know, that by every method of 
measurement are virtuous and 
justifiable. 


Keep your organization alive 
and strong and you can perhaps 
do more on those things than any 
other instrumentality in Ameri- 
can life, because after all, you 
represent the common people of 
this country who without you are 
inarticulate, and a subject of 
constant exploitation to the point 
of life itself. 


So I say, my friends, preserve 
your union. And that means a lot 
of things. That means that our 
movement in the State of New 
York should stop its damnable 
bickering,:and that means that 
our movement in the State of 
Washington should do the same 
thing, and that means that we 
should have a unified leadership, 
and not be like a Central Amer- 
ican Army—40 generals and 8 pri- 
vates. 

These are practical considera- 
tions. You may like them. You 
may not. I don’t care. For while 
I have ever served you, I have 
told you the truth as I saw it, ace 
cording to my life and under- 
standing, I have been doing that 
for a long time. I do not think I 
shall change. Whether or not you 
agree what I say is the truth, is of 
small consequence to me, your 
cheers do not enthuse me over 
much. And your curses discour- 
age me not at all. You know when 
you first hired me I was some- 
thing of a man, and when I leave 
you in a day or two, I will still in 
my own mind be something of a 
man. 

Whether you agree with me or 
not is unimportant at the mo- 
ment. When you elect a new 
president, don’t elect him unless 
you think you can agree with him 
and, trust him and support him, 
because otherwise you will pay 
the price and worst of all, the 
men and women who pay you will 
pay a price. So thank you, my 
friends. Thank you for the recep- 
tion which you gave me. I ap- 
preciate it. You know 300 years 
ago a writer by the name of 
Gratian who was a member of 
the Society of Jesus said, “He 
shortly turns from the well who 
drinks his fill and the squeezed 
orange falls from the golden sal- 
ver to the dung.” 


So after all I have no illusions 
on these things. I have lived my 
life among men and sometimes in 
far places. And I do not have too 
many illusions about men, be- 
cause I am myself a man and I 
only wish-sometimes that men 
had half the strength and half 
the fortitude and half the cour- 
age and half the wisdom of the 
ladies. 

So thank you, my friends. 
Thank you for listening to me. 
Thank you for the honors that 
you have from time to time be- 
stowed upon me, and I shall hope 
that in the fullness of time you 
may come to believe I at least did 
what I could to justify those 
same honors. 


Firm Blocks 
Mioves to Settle 
Vultee Strike 


(Continued from Page 1) 


maining here this afternoon for 
conferences with government rep- 


Tc tnmly 


has also been an attempt to ore- 
ate an impression it is unpatri- 
otic for workers to strike for a 
living wage on a national defense 


Union Wins Big 


Wage Raises at 


Davega Chain 


New Contract Covers 
530 Workers—Spur 
Strike at VIM 


United Retail Employes, 


resentatives. 
The lanky and laconic unionist, 


project. 
“President Roosevelt, not so 


who rose from the rank and file 


long ago, made a speech in Phi- 


Local | 
830, CIO, yesterday announced that | 
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; Willing to meet any time 
/Place with anybody that has au- 
| thority to speak for the Vultee 
Corporation or any 
‘Official that can influence 
‘company to adopt a reasonable 
' @ttitude. 

“i would like to say that there | problem. 


and who led the fight for decent 
Wages in the automobile industry 
here, told the 1,000 or more strik- 


ers at the meeting: 


“No doubt many of you have 
read in the papers in the last 24 
hours of certain statements by 
‘Commissioner Sidney Hiliman 
‘that he has not had the oppor- 
‘tumity of having a 24-hour notice 
that we contemplated calling a 
strike out here. 

FLAYS HILLMAN 

“I want to state that Commis- 
‘sioner Hillman had not only 48 
‘hours, but nine weeks’ notice that 
-we contemplated taking such ac- 

action, 
, “TI further want to state that 
we have received no direct com- 
munication from Commissioner 
: Hillman indicating that we should 
arbitrate this matter. 


_ “Further, we feel that there is 
nothing left for us to arbitrate. 
: We contend that a fifty cent min- 
imum, which means less than $20 
per week for the workers in the 


‘Plant is no fit subject for arbi- 
’ tration 


: 


“Our position is that we are 


any 


government 
the 


ladelphia pointing out that sound 
national defense first and fore- 
most must be predicated upon a 
Standard of living that is worth 
defending. | 

“I submit to you for your seri- 
ous consideration this afternoon 
that a fifty cents an hour mini- 
mum or less than $20 a week does 
not represent an American way 
of life.” 


| provided for its new two-year con- 
tract covering 530 workers of 30 
_Davega stores here. 

The announcement made by 
'Nathan Solomon, business manager| 
of the union, came as the strike at! 


_ishments progressed to a majority | 
_of the employes of that chain. In| 


; 
| 


the meantime, labor board hearings 
continued on the union's complaint. 
‘charging unfair labor 
against the VIM stores manage- 
ment, 


SA 


British Chief 
To Come Here on 
Plane Buying 


LONDON, Nov. 18 (UP). — Sir | 
Hugh Dowding was shifted from qa Provides an additional! 
leading position in the British air | crease next year depending on the 
fighter force to the Ministry of Air- company’s profit. The pact also 
craft production for special duty in | provides for the closed shop, 40- 


the United ‘ | hour week for the office, 48 hours 
eae States it was announced | r- the selling force; two weeks 


| ! vacation with pay, and improved 
| In America, he will be chief tech- | seniority clause and a guarantee of 
nical adviser of the British Air Com- | job return to those drafted. 

mission to speed production and. 


improve designs of ships being pur- | Vatican City Orders 


chased there. Rationing of Food 
| Tt was not —— 


wage in- 


emnounced when | 
Dowding would leave for the 
United States. His assignment over- 
seas was regarded here as meaning 
that the War Oabinet considers the 
aerial defenses es satisfactory. 
Maximum American production was 
| believed now to be a more important 


Raticning of bread and 
for Vatican citizens began today 
Fach will be permitted 300 grams 
(about 10.5 ounces) of bread a day 
and two kilograms (about 44 
| pounds) of spaghetti a month. 


spaghetti 


men, 


. 
we 4 
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VATICAN CITY, Nov. 18 (UP).—| 


| a $30,000 wage increase annually is 


23 VIM Radio Stores, Inc. estab- | 


practices | 


The Davega pact, Solomon said, 


, Labor 
proval of the International Team- | 
| sters’ headquarters before declaring 
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Perennial Delegate: 
lantic City, N. J., where he is attending the national convention of the 


Congress of Industrial Org 


United Mine Workers to convention for fifty consecutive years. 


a a 


Milk D Drivers 
Strike Looms 
In Cleveland 


| Breakdown of Parley on 


Wages Brings Action 
Aimed at Tie Up 
CLEVELAND, Nov. 18 


here, an 


affiliate, today awaited 


(UP) .— 
Members of the Milk Drivers’ Union| ly guaranteed wage plus nine and 
American Federation of | ome-half per cent commissions on) 
ap- 
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8 Woolworth 
Stores Are 
Picketed Here 


Action Taken as Firm 


Refuses to Ban Goods 
of Anti-Union Co. 


Picketing of eight Woolworth 
stores prominently located through- 


out New York City resulted from 


High Court Bans 
‘Trust Injunction 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 18 (UP).— 
The Supreme Court today ruled 
that a Federal Court in Illinois had 
no power to invoke Federal anti- 
trust statutes as grounds for an 
anti-picketing injunction against 
the American Federation of Labor's 
Chicago milk wagon drivers union. 


The case was one of two labor 
controversies in which the court 


ing the unanimous opinion of the 
court, said that the Norris-LaGuar- 
dia act was designed especially to 
apply in instances of this kind. 
The court's action in the Elkland’ 


Leather Company case was a denial 


of the company's petition for a re- 
view, despite the fact that the labor 


board did not oppose it. In a mem- 


the refusal of the company to stop 
purchasing from Gluckin Corp., 34 
West 14th St., where a strike has 
been called by Local 16, United Of- 
fice & Professional Workers of 
America. The protest picket lines 
which were formed on Saturday, 
will be extended to other cities 
where the Woolworth ohain oper- 
ates, General Organizer Norma 
Aronson stated. 

The Gluckin Corp. which manu- 
factures brassieres and girdles, in 
the low-price field, has already been 
notified by a number of accounts 
that they will withhold orders until 


T. J. Smith of Graysville, 
Tenn., photographed in At- 


He has been a delegate of the 
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_uhe strike is settled, the union re- 
ports. These include S. H. Kress, 
Leo Margo, union secretary, said Mockery Stores, and H. L. Green, 
the time for a walkout by approxi- | all five and dime stores, Mont- 
mately 1,600 drivers would be fixed | gomery Ward and others. 


when and if the strike is sanctioned| The strikers carry signs, a num- 
by the Teemsters’ offices in Wash-| Der of which read: “Gluckin makes 
ington. Bras, etc. Their Labor Policies are 
: peeaknown | Unmentionables” too; Gluckins 
makes Bras; but Their Pay Keeps 
Negotidtions between the local Us Flatbusted.” 

union and a dairymen’s negotiating The strike was called when the 
committee broke down over union | employer answered the union's re- 
wage demands. quest for negotiations with a de- 


a strike for higher wages. 


mand to have a free hand in fi 
Drivers now are paid $140 month-. ne 


were “reorganizing.” The company 
refused to state what its reorgani- 
. trate 
collections. Margo said the union pesca ge peste die 
wanted $20 increase in the guar-|or discharges, Miss Aronson re- 
anteed wage. ported 


half the staff on the grounds they | 


acted today, In the other the trib- 
unal declined to disturb e National 
Labor Relations Board order against 
the Eikland Leather Company, Elk- 
land, Pa., holding that a circular to 
the employes stating the firm’s la- 
bor policy constituted an interfer- 
ence with the workers’ organizing 
rights. 

(The Elkland case is another court 
victory for the International Fur 
and Leather Workers, CIO, its 
Looal 37 now waging a fight to 
bring the Elkland Leather Co. to a 
umion contract. The. union's earlier 
attempts were met with a reign of 
typical company-town terror.) 

The anti-picketing injunction de- 
cision was in the dispute between 
the Lake Valley Farms Products, 
Inc., the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganization Amalgamated Dairy 
Workers and Lake View Cooperative, 
a Watertown, Wis., cooperative 
oairy, and the.AFL union. Labor 
quarters had looked forward to the 
decision as having an important 
bearing on the extent to which Fed- 
éral courts may exercise their re- 
straining power under the Federal 
anti-monopoly laws in instances of 
unions exerting economic pressure 
to attain their ends. 

UNANIMOUS OPINION 


The court held that such em in- 
junction as the circuit court issued 
egainst the AFL union was pro- 
scribed by the WNcrris-LaGuardia 
Act which limits the injunctive 
power of Federal courts in labor 
disputes. Justice Hugo Black, writ- 


orandum to the tribunal, the board 
Said that the issue bears on the 
NLRB cases against the Ford 
Motor Company in which a circuit 
court refused to sustain a decree 
holding that Henry Ford's pam- 
phiets criticizing labor unions, which 
were distributed to employes, con- 
stituted an unfair labor practice. 

The action in the Elkiand case 
was without formal opinion, but the 
denial may serve as an important 
precedent on the right of employers 
to make their labor views known to 
their employes. The third circuit 
court of appeals had upheld the 
board’s finding that part of the 
firm's alleged anti-union campaign 
Was a statement attached to em- 
ployes’ checks saying: 

“You are under no obligation to 
join any union and cannot be 
torced to do so as this tannery will 
always Operate as an open shop. 
This company will deal individually 
with any employe that wishes to 
do s0 at any time” 


Name Tokio Envoy 
TOKIO, Nov. 18 (UP).—The ap- 
pointment of Admiral Kichisaburo 
Nomura as Japanese Ambassador to 
the United States is expected to be 
announced within the next few days, 


the Foreign Office spokesman indi- 
cated today. 
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Con ference 
To Protect 
City Schools 


oe 7 


Det roit La {Lewis Tells Pe 


, y is 
Call Labor Conference for Third Party 24 coun 


me ee 


| i 
(Special to the Daily Worker) both the major political parties are “Organized labor must break off Farm Bureau's annual meeting in| August Scholle, president of the | objectives of a party based on labor | 
v ° DETROIT, Nov. 18.—Organized | controlled by big business. from both the Democratic and | East Lansing. Michigan OIO, endorsed Smith's, with the support of the farmers 
ere 1 oni t labor here today took its first step| _ “Neither the Democratic nor the | Republican Parties,” Smith said. | The telegram read: speech in favor of a third party of and all progressive forces. The rogram 
y Republican Party ever has as- | “Labor must have its own party “Organized labor applauds the labor. necessity of a thorough discussion 
toward breaking all relations with sumed responsibility for social is- | based upon responsibility for so- | success of farmers in organizing ANOTHER POLICY SET among the workers of the advan- | mewnsinnes 
. the Democratic and Republican ”" @mith sald: “Nor have cial issues.” for mutual benefit through eco- Scholle said that he expected the tages of having their own party, Mi: 
Outstanding Educators parties and paved the way for in- aus attempted to influence Sen- ROOTED IN UNIONS nomic cooperation. Our organ- conference to lay down as its ob-| separate and apart from the Demo- Gets 42-Minute Ovation 
to Speak in Defense dependent political action om the! gtors and Congresemen on any ization extends the principle of | jective a labor party and that there cratic and Republican parties, was. in Speech to CIO 
part of labor—a third party—at @| jesues of real interest to the com- | He said that « labor party MUS‘) cooperation of industrial workers (was a tremendous value to the | shown. Co , 
of Free Instruction conference attended by more than) mon people.” . be anchored to the trade union) into the legislative and political. | working people in identifying) The unanimous decision of the nvention 
: 3 200 officials of CIO locals. Smith said that there has been | ™ovement and must be pioneered in| feld independent of political par- through ségregation the labor vote.| conference was to recommend that 
More than 500 delegates are eX-| The conference decided to in-|no indication that the Democratic | !ndustrial centers such as Detroit, tes. The conference revealed thatthe political steering committee call (Continued from Page 1) 
pected to attend the conference to) struct the present political steering| Party wanted social issues passed.| Where the greatest degree of or- “It is our hope that existing clarity does not exist om the! another conference broader in char- er 
“protect democracy in New York! committee of the CIO to call a| He added that as soon as politicians | @nization exists, great social problems will provide | methods to pursue in the forma-| acter that will undoubtedly lay the %%© Workers, steel workers, in fact, 
schools,” tonight at Hotel Pennsyl-| conference for that purpese. belonging to the major parties are| While the Wayne County labor; a basis for eventual cooperation (tion of a political party on the part foundation for the formation of ee one, with the exception of 
vania as a new sign of reactionary) Darrell D. Smith, Director of La-| elected they turn themselves over | political conference was in session) in this field between two great (of labor. No one opposed Smith's | labor party in Wayne County which |* handful of scattered delegates, 
encroachment on the educational | por's Non-Partisan League here, in| body and soul to the financial in- | telegram from Smith was read at| pillars of society—farmers and | proposals, but delegates showed con-| will lead to the development of a/|/0ined in the parade. The placards 
system—a proposal for student la- tereste. a session of the Michigan State! labor.” ‘fusion on the aims, purposes and | national labor party. carried by the delegates summed 


his keynote ech indicated that 
bor. camps—was denounced in edu- | ha _ 


cation and labor circles. 

Heading the list of speakers at 
the conference tonight is Ira Hirsch- 
mann, member of the Board of 
Higher Education and vice-presi- 
dent of Bloomingdale's. Other 
speakers are Dr. Eduard C. Linde- 
man, chairman of the Academic 
Freedom Committee of the Amer- 


lean Civil Liberties Union and | ener di before the Convention's opening. 
George Murphy of the National As- asked of all other citizens” 30-HR. WEEK 

| sociation for Advancement of Col- h “s ‘fi oh ti d , , ; ‘. h 
ored People, Prof. Walter Rauten- | SUC sacrinces e continue Adoption of a universal six hour 


pe <= A 


FDR's Aides at AFL Threaten Labor 
With Call to More War ‘Sacrifices’ 


national Union refuses to do so. It 
also urges all International Unions 
te incorporate provisions in their 
constitutions “adequate disciplinary 


up the CIO program behind which 
& great majority of the delegates 
appeared determined to carry for- 
ward. These included: “Organize 
Bethlehem”; “Ne Government 
Dough for Ford Without Union Ac 
cord”; “Organize Aircraft”; “Labor 
and Civil Rights—First Line of De- 
fense”; “Keep 40-Hour Week.” 

At one point in the demonstra-. 
tion, a huge floral decoration with 
the words “Lewis—CIO” was pre- 


(Continued from Page 1) they must be presented 30 days 


a 


strauch, head of the engineering) 1 believe will be willingly ay and thirty hour week 


department of Columbia University, contributed and not com- 


will preside. 

The conference was called with 
the aid of the New York Confer- 
ence for Inalienable Rights by Prof. 
Franz Boas of Columbia; Rev. W. 
Russell Bowie, Union Theological 
Seminary; Betty Hawley, vice- 
president of the State Federation of 
Labor; Professors Robert S. Lynd 


pelled.” 

The Secretary of War said 
quite frankly that no assur- 
ance of “business as usual” 
could be given, but that he 
thought he could assure “that 
the practice and proceedure 


/ . ; . 
and Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell of Col-|of collective bargaining 
umbla and Rev. John Paul Jones, through freely chosen and in- 


Mrs. Lucey Sprague Mitchell of the 
Bank St. Schools. 
WARN OF PERIL 


Warning of the growing tendency by 


in plants 
employed on “National Defense” 
contracts was sponsored by the Ii- 
linois State Federation of Labor, 
asking for “four shifts of six hours 
per day within each 24-hour day.” 

The six-hour day is also cham- 
pioned as one of the six points put 
forward by the Minnesota State 
Federation of Labor and Minne- 
apolis Central Labor Union. This 
proposal also calls for “drastic tax- 
ation upon excess profits” and in- 
creased wages for “all workers in 


dependent unions will not be | the nation.” 
sacrificed.” What he meant} Pointing out that “sickness and 


“collective bargaining” 


to curb democratic education, Mrs.| Stimson did not go on further 
Bertha Josselyn Foss, secretary of/to state, nor did he refer in 


the New York Conference for In- 
alienable Rights, saw labor of CIO 
and AFL unions and all progressive 
minded people united against the 
menac:. 

“The unanimity shown is evi- 
dence that all groups realize that 
the current attempt to curb edu- 
cational facilities in New York 
and to limit the civil rights of 


| 
| 
| 


its attendant drain on the resources 
of the workers—is one of the great 
hardships always confronting the 
workers,” the Wisconsin State Fed- 


that connection to the recent | eration of Labor purposes that the 
huge awards of contracts to! American Federation of Labor take 
corporations violating the National | stand in favor of legislation to 


Labor Relations Act. 


include health insurance as a part 


“we meet united,” Green asserted |°f the social security laws. 


in his opening speech, which was 


| 


Continuance of the battle for 


much briefer than usually is the !0W-rent housing “until all families 


case. Stressing “the harmony here” 
and the “tranquility” with the AFL 


have secured decent and safe hous- 
ing accommodations” is put forward 


action aganist such officers as may 
be charged with the above acts” 
of moral turpitude. 

The ILGWU delegation also has 
introduced a resolution which would 
pledge the AFL to amend the 
Walsh-Healy Act to exclude from 
government “defense” contracts any 
corporation violating the Federal 
laws providing for union recognition 
and collective bargaining. The reso- 
lution ignores the fact that a pres- 
idential executive order as request- 
ed*by the CIO, could have settled 
this matter long ago and that the 
President has refused to issue such 
an order against anti-labor con- 
cerns. 

A great number of the resolutions 
offered in printed form today have 
reference to legislation for employes 
of governmental agencies. Several 
others deal with the extension of 
the social security laws to cover 
wider groups of workers than at 
present and a significant resolution 
from the Illinois State Federation 
of Labor calls for “careful study” 
by all groups within the AFL to the 
problems of the migratory and 


CIO Plane Strikers 


, eS” me 
« at, R Rie 


shown before the Vultee Aircraft plant at Downey, Cal. Army fliers 
last Sunday crossed the picket lines, under Army officials’ orders and 


took planes out of the premises. The company has oorders for $85,000,000 worth of planes. The strikers 


are fighting for higher wages. 


CIO Strikers 


‘Dad Finds Babies 


Mayor Gets 


’ 


’ 
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Strebel Group Unseated 
In N. Y. State CIO Setup 


(Special te the Daily Worker) 

ATLANTIC CITY, N.. J. New. 
18.—The affiliated CIO unions in 
New York State won a victory to- 
night when the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers forces had te 
agree to the National CIO Execa- 
tive Board's proposal unseating 
the Strebel group which had 
seized control of the State lead- 
ership and naming a committee 
composed of Thomas Kennedy, 
Strebel and Hugh Thompson to 
conduct a new State Convention. 


that their fight would go on. .- 


—_—_—_—— 


sented to the CIO leader by a 
group of women delegates. Mean- 
while, whenever there would be & 
momentary lull in the shouting, vis- 
itors in the gallery would chant: 


“Ne resignation—no resignation.” 
teachers cannot fail to weaken |“thirking as one,” he contrasted | °Y the Chicago Federation of Labor, transient workers. » 
the democratic process and ac- |this “solidarity” with the “rival | “ring that the APL do all in its guases oF LONG Ti U Bi Overcome by Gas U : h pomaenas aed pare pce - 
tually injure the genuine defen- | rebel group meeting in a city beside | Power to secure the passage of lé Up big nion C ATLES president was also heard in scores 

. sive needs of the nations if it per- | the sea.” “Senate bill No. 591 in its original! Governor Jones, Louisiana's new Year-old Catherine Schlager and | | - niet det th 
mltted te eucceed.” cald Dire, Fess. SPEAKS ON UNITY form.” This measure provides for | chief executive, spoke at the morn- Wh ] sal her brother, John Jr. two-and-a- | On T ° be egrams from ons 
The conference tonight is expect- the appropriation of $800,000,000 in | ing session immediately ahead of oO e er Ss half. w f ransit all parts of te county one Ge 
A number of times in his address , Were overcome by gas fumes ‘from the Cuban Confedreation of 
ed to center chief attention on the additional funds for public, low-|Green. He declared that Louisiana —- — | 


witch-hunt activities of the Cou- 
dert-Rapp legislative committee 
which has attempted to obtain the 
membership rolls of Teachers 
Union, Local 5 on a subpoena. Also 
on the attempts to force members 
of College Teachers Union, Local 
537 to testify in star-chamber ses- 


Green stated that the AFL is an 
“American organization” and one 
that can be classified “as an Amer- 
ican institution.” Being “committed 
to American principles” with no 
sufferar.ce for “isms from abroad,” 
the AFL, he asserted, does not need 
to have a “right wing or a left 
wing.” 


cost housing but has been shelved 
by the White House under the war 
drive. 

“The country is now faced with 
a serious housing shortage,” 


was on the eve of “an industrial 
awakening” and pointed to New 
Orleans as “the golden gate to 
opportunity that opens to Latin 


the | America.” 


Chicago Central Labor Body also | With that in mind, he asserted, 


warns in another resolution, pro- | Louisiana | 
posing that the American Federa- | Americans that “labor and manage- way, 


must show the Latin 


yesterday as they slept at 482 Ber- 


’ 
; 


All Employees Walk Out em St. Brooklyn. Their father,a Kern Charges Delaney 


At S. Blechman 
Firm Here 


|milkman, returned home at 17:30) 


_A. M., smelled gas and notified po- 
‘lice. The children were revived by 


|a Holy Family Hospital ambulance 


S. Blechman & Sons, 555 Broad- | surgeon and a police emergency | 
largest wholesale drygoods| squad. Police said the 


mother, 


| Is Misinterpreting 


Wicks Law 


(Continued from Page 1) 


; 
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Labor, which were read among the 
regular communications by Secre- 


At the afternoon session, 
Vice-Chairman Murray in the chair, 
the convention heard the reading 
of the president's report (which Was 


described in yesterday's Daily Worke- é, 
sions of the committee. tion of Labor set up a National ment can get together under fair h has been no threat to strike, no- ' 
wie" os house in the city, was paralyzed; Caroline, who was in the kitchen, . ari o em 
The proposal by President Harry hosimnant gros tna Part ge aes Conference on housing to consider | vat une "yesterday as the 4* of 225 em-_ did not smell the fumes. body has made a threat to strike, be fee ody A the seal Le 
David Gideonse of Brooklyn College | Federation of Labor honest leader- | 9) aspects of the housing problem| The Governor reviewed in large | | j | ‘cat # | 
” rted. “W Be | ployes, including the outside sales- | unless you can read the implication of President Joseph Curran of the ie j 
in his annual report Saturday for | ship,” Green asserted. e come | and recommend National and Local| part the battle against the Huey | rane gg call | | r | Union. the ai 
.|to New Orleans with a record of ¥| men, join strike ed by Welles Denies out of their resolutions. National Maritime Union, 7 i 
student labor cam was charac lans for public ects in this | 
PS, » |? P pro} Long machine in which he had’ been | United Wholesale & Warehouse | ‘ ‘vention swung into action to dis- Ma 
terized by Dr. Bella V. Dodd, chair-| achievement. It is an open book.” | nejq. } engaged—admitting that many peo- Employes, Local 65, CIO Pae t Aim i a i VIOLATIONS CONDEMNED pate @ telegmim to the te 
men of the Commuries er Een Tae Sm mgs + Samy TO PROBE JIM CROW ple thought he was going too slow | The strike, climaxing a three-. 4 | Delaney relerres ye vocations Commerce Committee to block the 4 
re oe prea te aS 2 fascist reason why labor on New suggestions for attempting in cleaning up the remnants of | year chain of events in the union’s| Indo-€ hina ‘passed at four membership meet- appointment of former Representa- 
—s aati: ss | Commas nee ° forage a oa the ending of discrimination against that corrupt outfit—and then stated effort to obtain an agreement, be- —ermy ings of the union last week in Man- tive Dempsey, Dies Comittee mem- 
ype de noneyen ty toed me roo es rel ¢ the oer oe Negro workers in the Brotherhood | ‘hat Louisiana is the first state in/gan Sunday morning, the busiest) WASHINGTON, Nov. 18 (UP)— hattan and Brooklyn at which the ber and former strikebreaker, to ® 
of representatives of the Teachers|ring to the report of the executive | .¢ siening Car Porters. This calls | ‘he South to abolish the poll tax. | day in the industry. | Acting Secretary of State Sumner. .ondemned the Board’s vio- P0St on the Maritime Commission : 
Union's proposals to defend Charles| council in which “evey dollar we), 4. setting up of “an inter-| Praising Franklin D. Roosevelt as senne Some | Welles today denied Tokyo reports . oO ‘to which President Roosevelt had | 
J. Hendley, whose refusal to hand | have received is recorded and tne racial committee” of three Negroes | the man who has done more than | | that the United States, Great Brit- lations of its pact. named him. 2 
the Rapp-Coudert Committee the | source from which we received it.” | 14 three whites, within the Amer-|8"Y one else to make “labor’s| Sixty-five workers who were still/ain and Thailand (Siam) had| The Mayor called the conference ‘The struggles in which the ClO — 
membership lists, will bring him be-| Devoting much of his address tO | ican Federation of Labor, to inves- “ream” come true, the Governor not members of Local 65 joined the | reached a secret agreement for mu- with Delaney after he received @ is now engaged in the field, was x 
fore the court for punishment next) the question of “labor unity” Green | tigate cases of discrimination by | then entered upon his statements | 135 in the union as the walkout be- tual military aid in connection with letter from Austin Hogan, president| qramatized when a telegram was 5 


——— —= 


Friday and other victims of the 
probe. : 

“From his references to such 
matters as ‘patterns of loyalty’ 
and his emphasis on the develop- 
ment of ‘other-than-intellectual’ 
aspects of student personality, it 
is clear that President Gideonse 
is outlining a program of educa- 
tion which bears startling re- 
semblance to the fascist philos- 
ophy of education,” Dr. Dodd said. 

“It is well known that the es- 
tablishment of labor camps is a 
fundamental aspect of fascism 
throughout the world.” 


German, Italian 
Groups Raided 


declared that the AFL rested on 
its previous proposals and referred 
repeatedly to the “cooperation and 
assistance” offered by the President 
of the United States. 


The suggestions previously made 
by the CIO of a joint meeting of 
the two bodies and that the newly- 
formed unions be brought into a 
merged labor federation intact, the 
AFL president designated “as fan- 
“Unity” would have to be based 
on safeguarding the “jurisdictional 
rights” of unions chartered by the 
AFL, he stated emphatically. Green 
mentioned “rival” unions in the 
shoe and electrical industry specifi- 
cally as those which would have to 
be absorbed into the AFL unions 
in those respective fields. 


trade unions against workers be- 
cause of race or color. The com- 
mittee would be empowered to r- 
port to the executive council “for 
appropriate action toward the 
elimination and abolition of the 
color bar.” 

The resolution also calls for simi- 
lar inter-racial committees in city 
central labor bodies, and instructs 
President Green to write all inter- 
national unions to set up at their 
national conventions committees for 
the purpose of “educating their 
membership” to the necessity of 
ending discrimination. 

Opposition to the poll tax and 
endorsement of the anti-lynching 


| 


| 
| 
' 
' 


| 
| 


bills are contained in other resolu- | 


tions from the Sleeping Car Por- 


ters, as also a proposal for “the in- | 


that labor will have to “sacrifice.”|gan. Among them were 20 outside 


Stimson’s address took place in 
the afternoon session and was 
broadcast over a radio hook-up. As 
Stimson and Jones spoke of “sac- 
rifices” a large lighted sign at the 
front of the hall blinked out the 
message that the “30-hour week is 
the cure for unemployment” — a 
silent reminder that the workers 
down in the ranks are demanding 
an end of the speed-up and in- 
sisting upon a shorter work-day. 


| salesmen. 
join. the walkout Sunday did not | 


About 25 who did not 


Thailand demands on French Indo- 
| Chine. 


Seo 


report to work yesterday morning.| TOKIO SAYS IT 


There was no activity at all in 
the large establishment yesterday. 
The firm was cited for violation cf 
the Wagner Act three years ago. It 
appealed the case, but was turned 
down in the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. To date the firm has not 
yet complied with the order of the 
NLRB and the Circuit Court. 


IS CONCERNED 

TOKIO, Nov. 18 (UP) —The for- 
eign office spokesman, responding 
to questions relative to a reported 
Anglo-American secret treaty with 
Thailand, today said: 


sometimes turn out to be true. 


of the union’s New York local ask- 
ing him to intervene in the matter. 
He had been out of town and re- 
' ceived the TWU letter on his return 
yesterday. 


Delaney took issue with Civil Ser-_ 
‘delegates stood for a minute#in 


vice Commissioner Paul J. Kern, 


who had sided with ‘the union in| 


its stand that six men recently ap- 


read from the Vultee Aircraft 
strikers of California, asking for 
the support of the convention. The 
telegram was greeted with loud ap- 
plause. 

Upon the proposal of Lewis, the 


memory of New Jersey State GIO 
Director William J. Carney, who 


j pointed to jobs in the Kent Ave.| passed away ten days ago ee 
“We are attaching great concern | power plant of the BMT were given | had been scheduled to open 
to the rumors, because such rumors their jobs in violation of the Wicks | proceedings. 


| Act. 

The transit commissioner denied 
‘that the men, as the union con- 
_tends, had not been previously em- 
ployed by the company. 
| Kern stated to the union that 
the matter would go to the courts 
since Delaney’s position meant that 


“He has fallen in the battle,” 
Lewis said of Carney. “And others 
will fall after him in the fight to 
maintain our rights.” : 


State Report Issued 
On Compensation 


“ay 
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Board Trans | -) 
By Dies Agents On the war, Green also dwelt at | tegration of Negroes into the armed pedber nd & See oe State Industrial Commissionet zi 
——-- some length, while stating that he | forces of the United States.” to the interpretation placed on it| Frieda S. Miller reported yestere ri 
CHICAGO, Nov. 18 ye toh ot could not “find language this morn-/| In startling contrast to such reso- by the commission. |day that collections of workmen's =? 
tigators for the House Committee | ing that would adequately describe | lutions from the Sleeping Car Por- | ;, |compensation awards in New York 
on un-American activities made,the horrors of the situation,” the ters’ organization is another from | ee ee ee | S ee ee een | : y ‘City during October totalled $11,- 
surprise raids on the offices of 10|/AFL president declared that the |that wnion “uring support of Brit-| There ar? many different types 4° found in cushions of medium- Pes Hint Trial Near | 268—second highest. total for any 
German and Italian organizations | “conflict across between political ain in the European war.” The | Of stuffing used in furniture, and | rede furniture. They cank in that} § 7») Daladier  notth of the year. 
late today as Chairman Martin | philosophies” which he termed “to- | peculiar character of this resolution | in some States consumers find ee| Sos for softness end durability. | or | me 
Dies, D., Tex., began questioning of-|talitarian” and “democratic.” is reflected in its wording, which | kind and peicentage of each stated | xe go llgg ‘} ane Cotten Unters A And 3 Others 
ficers of the organizations at a s@é-| “Wein America stand immovably | states in part°that “while we have on the labe) because some State on. th se aa t-grede pieces. : Me 
cret hearing. in opposition to totalitarianism and | no illusions about British Imperial- | laws say those facts must be there. | oom ok REND OF to be- -s RIOM, France, Nov. 18 (UP).— 
Dies did not identify the organi-|in defense of democracy,” he con-/|ism whose history has been one of | Such laws are to prevent consumers ye or mi ion. to | Four faranee high officials of France 2 
zations raided nor the one at which | tinued. “We are praying this morf- | brutal oppression and betrayal of | from getting insanitary or used) first O85 Gas Ene onke water waited behind the barred windows | Ry Rev. Hewlett Johnson ’ 
the “incriminating” evidence Wa&S| ing as we pray every day and every | the weaker peoples, Great Britain | filling. et, you Will tind % will dimoive | ; 


found. He said the raids were com- 
plementary to the committee’s in- 
vestigation of activities of German 
and Italian consuls in the U. S. 
whom Dies has charged with hav- 
ing engaged in a campaign to raise 
money, ostensibly for relief in Eu- 
rope, but actually for vheir coun- 
tries’ rearmament programs. 


Britain Okays 


night that in this heroic struggle 
that is taking place between the 
forces of democracy and totalitar- 
janism Great Britain will win this 
heroic struggle in which is en- 
gaged. We place ourselves squarely 
there.” , 

Despite this stand, Green added 
quickly that “we do not believe our 
nation will become involved in the 
European conflict’—basing his 
statement in that respect on “the 


in this conflict is wholly bearing 
the torch of civilization and liberty 
and needs support.” 

The resolution—which thus con- 
tains a sharply social democratic 
tone—then goes on to recommend 
that the American Federation “urge 
vigorous and effective support of 
the cause of Great Britain, but to 
keep out of the war.” 

HIT RACKETEERING 
The much - publicized resolution 


Best quality furniture has stuf- 
fing of long, curled horsehair. Me- 
dium grades have Spanish moss, 
or cheaper grades of cattle hair, 
or a combination of moss and hair. 


much quicker when you are ready 
to put it in hot water. Sheet and 
shredded gelatin must be soaked 
longer than the granulated type. 
Add sugar, flavorings, and season- 
ings after the gelatin is dissolved 


In the lowest grades are palm-leaf| completely. If fruits or vegetables 
fiber, sisal, coco fiber tow, and ex-| are to be added, they should be put 


eelsior. The fillings rank in about 
that order’ for resilience, comfort, 
and wearing qualities. 

If the label doesn't tell you what 
fillings are in the furniture, be sure 


into the gelatin as dry as possible 
and just afcer the gelatin has be- 
gun to congeal. 

Fresh pineapple and gelatin will 
not mix because an enzyme in the 


of a large farm house today for trial 
on a charge of betraying their coun- 
try into defeat by Germany. 


; 
| 


Former Premiers Edouard Dala- 


Gier and Leon Blum, Gen. Maurice 
Gamelin and Air Minister Guy La- 
Chambre, have been transferred to 
the new Bourassol jail near here. 
indicating that the Supreme Court 
would start their trials soon, La 


Chambre recently returned volun-. 


tarlly from the United States to 
face trial. 


DEAN OF CANTERBURY 


The most dynamic book on the 
USSR written by a high church 
man, scientist, engineer. - 


The book records the seven league 
march the Soviet Union has 
made in science, industry and 
agriculture. It deals@Aot only 
with economics and politics but 
with ethics, morality, family, re- 
ligion, life of the many: national- 
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be leased for defense bases in Ber- 
muda, the Bahamas, Jamaica, An- 
tigua, St. Lucia and British Guiana. 

The Ministry said that the loca- 


Sharply in contrast to the talk 
about “sacrifices” and to the gen- 
eral tenor of Green's presidential 
address were some of the resolu- 


tion of the base at Trinidad still| tions introduced into the Conven- 


Was under examination 


tion toddy—wunder the rule that 


of any offense involving mora] tur- 


position for personal gain. It em- 
powers the AFL executive council 
or other official disciplinary body 


to remove such officer if the Inter- 
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goose down and 25 per cent small) solution is at the right thickness; fine ribbed corduroy 
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goose feathers. 


Active sports frocks are numer- 
ous in corduroy this year. This 


model of 


cent down don't have as much body | solution will result in an incom- | with adjustable buttons, inverted 


as those that are mixed, 


plete mixture. 


pleats and notched collar, 


former Premier, remain at Chazeron 


‘on indictments now being investi- 


gated by the court 
The court was created by Marshal 


| Henri Philippe Petain's government, 
bs establish “responsibility” for the 


fall of France 
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TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1940 


The 12-Hour Day— 
A White House Plan 


® From a mere murmur when it was first 

uttered by William Green two months ago, 

the clamor for labor to get ready to “sacri- 

fice” itself in a 10 or 12 hour day is becom- 
* ing a roar. 

The latest to take up the cry is none 
other than Roosevelt’s latest appointment to 
the Labor Board, Dr. Harry A. Millis. Hardly 
had this gentleman been baptised as the new 
member of the Labor Board than he emitted 
a loud squall against the 40-hour week. In 
accents of moralizing hypocrisy, this learned 
servant of Big Business delivered himself of 
the following philosophy: 

“When an emergency arises it is up to 
everyone to buckle down and work as many 
hours as are needed.” 

It is immediately roticeable that this 
stern philosophy is not to be applied to the 
stockholders of Wall Street who are now 
dancing gaily to the tune of Roosevelt's 
record-breaking war profit program. 

In this new Roosevelt lexicon, it is only 
labor that must “buckle down.” And it must 
“buckle down” particularly so that these 
juicy millions which are now rolling into the 
laps of the employers shall not be reduced 
by a single dime. 

It is. of course, a shameless falsehood 
that the “defense” of the nation requires 
sweatshop slavery in the factories of Amer- 
ica’s giant monopolies. It takes real gall to 
demand such back-breaking toil of labor at 
the same moment when at least 10,000,000 
able-bodied workers knotk vainly at the fac- 
tory gates for work. 

The demand for the 10 and 12 hour day 
coming from these stooges of the Adminis- 
tration is just an echo of the same demands 
which are heard from the greedy profiteers 
of London and Berlin. 

This greed for profit is masked cynically 
behind pretenses of “national defense.” It is 
not the first nor the last time that “patriot- 
ism” is used as a mask for Wall Street 
piracy. 

Will the profit-loaded gentry of the big 
corporations “sacrifice” just a little of their 
huge profits in the so-called “emergency” of 
which Dr. Millis speaks? On the contrary, 
this phony “emergency” is_ deliberately 
created as the sharp knife for wage cuts and 
union-smashing. 

The ominous philosophy of Roosevelt's 
new appointee merely proves that in the re- 
election of Roosevelt the worst exploiters of 
American labor got what they would have 
got if the other Tweedledee had been elected. 

The Girdler-like cry of this new White 
House appointee is not, of course, his own 
creation. Without the approval of the White 
House this threat against labor would never 
have been uttered, 

It shows how quickly labor must prepare 
its own defense program—the defense of its 
families, and its very trade union existence. 


What Do You al ? 


®* The newspapers of the country like 
nothing better than to put on pink little rib- 
bons and appear before the American people 
as earnest-souled purveyors of pure truth. 
It is only at rare intervals that this sacred 
myth of American journalism can be even 
challenged or discussed. But it seems that 
the recent elections have brought up the 
subject, and Mr. Ickes and certain editors 
are debating the social uses of the American 
press. 

But what neither side of this little tiff 
among friends has the courage to point out 
is that the American press is heart and 
soul a part of Big Business; that it is. itself, 
in fact, a vast monopoly in which hundreds 
of millions of dollars are invested as in any 
other big business. 

The soul of the American press is to 
make profits. It is this which determines 
the style, contents and point of view of the 
overwhelming majority of America’s news- 
papers. This is a point of view directly op- 
posed to the interests of 99 per cent of the 
readers of the newspapers. 

A worker who shells out his pennies for 
his “favorite” newspaper discovers when he 
goes out on strike that this “favorite” of his 
es a rattlesnake and about as 


po truthful as i odes. 


i 


So that the latest family discussion be- 
tween the Roosevelt editors and the Willkie 
editors over the “Press and the Presidential 
Elections” proves nothing except that the 
American people have an increasing distrust 
of the capitalist papers they read. 

The fact that the majority of the press 
, Opposed Roosevelt in the last elections does 
Mot in the least prevent the same papers 
Strom supporting every single fundamental 


—_ 


= act of Roosevelt’s pro-war policy. 


The real rift is not between the press 
and the White House but much more funda- 
mentally between the press and the People. 


. Between the press and its readers there is 


~~the same abyss as between the propertyless, 


poverty-stricken masses and the handful of 
Wall Street millionaires. 

It is only in his own press—the working 
class press—such as the Daily Worker, that 
an American worker and his family can read 
the truth and find an —— defender of his 
welfare. 


British Labor Fights 
For a Decent Wage 


® Those who must work for a living can- 
not fail to have the warmest admiration for 
the British workers who are fighting for a 
decent wage right in the midst of the im- 
perialist war. 

The trade unions of the British aircraft 
and shipbuilding workers are preparing for 
strike action if their reasonable demands for 
wage increases are not met by the profiteecr- 
ing employers. Organized labor at the im- 
portant Clydeside yards cited the high cost 
of living and issued an appeal stating: 

“If we are strongly organized and reso- 
lute in the workshops, if we have a hundred 
per cent unionism, we can defeat the rich 
men’s conspiracy against our living stand- 
ards.” 

The British workers see the London Stock 
Exchange rising and the industrialists reap- 
ing big profits while labor and the common 
people are being ground into indescribable 
misery. Whomever else the Churchill gov- 
ernment is trying to deceive that this is a 
“war for democracy,” it is having one tough 
time putting over this phony idea on Brit- 
ish labor. 

The economic needs of the American 
workers and masses generally are getting 
more acute daily even though Roosevelt and 
Wall Street have not been able to hoodwink 
the American people into war. If the Brit- 
ish workers can fight for their living stand- 
ards in a belligerent imperialist country, 
surely labor and the people here can 
protect their trade unions and living stand- 
ards in this country now. In fact, this is a 
fundamental! part of the fight for peace and 
to keep this country out of the war. 

. 


Walt Whitman 
And the Stuffed Shirts 


* Nine out of ten of the stuffed shirt offi- 
cials who horned in on the Walt Whitman 
ceremonial up at Bear Mountain, New York, 
the other day would no doubt have despised 
or ignored Walt Whitman when he was 
alive and kicking. 

Sculptor Jo Davidson’s statue of Walt 
is a fine thing, and it is a fine thing that it 
will stand for the people to see. We would 
like to see such a statue in Brooklyn where 
Walt worked, and in Camden, New Jersey, 
where he spent his last years. 

It is up to the people whom Walt Whit- 
man loved to see to it that this rebel is not 
smothered in the sanctimonious hypocrisies 
of the upper-crust, who are now “taking him 
over” without the slightest understanding 
of what Walt Whitman wrote or stood for. 
The speeches up at Bear Mountain memorial 
proved that the accumulated ignorance about 
Walt’s poetry was very dense indeed. They 
tried to turn him into a sort of bucolic inno- 
cent whose main occupation was to take 
hikes. 

This is an absurd caricature which de- 
liberately hides Walt Whitman’s “danger- 
ous thoughts.” 

Walt was no lover of slavery or the kind 
of jingoistic stupidity which is characteristic 
of these official celebrants of his fame. He 
was a passionate believer in the future of 
laboring humanity of all nations, creeds or 
colors. 

So it is no use for these stuffed shirts to 
pretend that they are comfortable in Walt’s 
presence. Only honest working people can 
feel real kinship with the man who wrote 


“The Leaves of Grass” and “Democratic 
Vistas.” 


Courtmartialing Humor 


* Disciplinary action taken against Private 
Harold Duchin, company cook of the 44th 
Federalized Division at Fort Dix, for his 
humorous impersonation of President Roose- 
velt in a regiment show two weeks ago has 
aroused considerable anxiety in New York 
during the past two days. 

An exclusive story in the Sunday Herald. 
Tribune by correspondent Kenneth Bilby 
told what had long: been hidden from the 
public: that Private Duchin, who also wrote 
the script for the show, was confined to 
quarters for his action of lampooning the 
President and later released from punish- 
ment with the warning to restrict his “social 
activities.” 

Bilby reported that Duchin performed 
before the division’s high ranking officers, 
including Maj. General Clifford R. Powell, 
who applauded the skits presented by him. 

The officers and army life in general 
were the butts of many jokes in the show, 
Bilby said, and everybody took it good- 
naturedly. 

“Certain persons of influence in Wash- 
ington,” the Tribune story said, read a news 
story about the show and ordered that ac- 
tion be taken against Duchin. 

He was hailed before ranking officers in 
n “atmosphere suggesting a court martial” 
and questioned. 

He disclaimed any evil intent in the im- 
personation in which he portrayed the Pres- 
ident as a candidate promising “two porks 
with every bean” and “two stoves with every 
tent.” 

But Duchin is definitely out of the show 
business in the Army for a while, 
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STAMPING OUT THE LIES 
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—Keprinted from Electrical Union World, ofticial weekly journal of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers Local 3. 


Farmers Meet to Defend Farms 
From Being Grabbed by Wall St. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
of human lives and a waste of 
natural resources. 

“We are opposed to America 
entering the war. I have lived on 
the same farm in Rush County, 
Kansas, since 1882; I have known 
the desperate need of the farmer 
for a decent living. But I wouldn't 
want to make $2.50 a bushel for 
wheat at the expense of a lot of 
human lives.” 


Pointing out that the Farmers 
Union jcined with AFL and CIO 
organizations in opposing the 
Burke-Wadsworth Ccnscription Act, 
Vesecky added: 

“My personal opinion is that 
war always injures the living 
standards of the common folks. 
The greatest thing in national 
defense is a satisfied, contented 
citizenship. 


“Take the folks right here in 
Denver If they all owned their 
homes, they would fight to the last 
man to keep their homes. But they 
are less likely to fight when they 
feel that they have nothing to de- 
fend.” 


FIGHT FOR A HOME 


The right of every tenant farmer 
family to own its own home is one 
of the vital issues in the national 
legislative program to be presented 
to the convention, Vesecky said. 
Under a bill sponsored by the 
Unizcn to amend the present Bank- 
head-Jones farm tenancy act, the 
government would insure loans 
made by tenants from _ private 
sources to buy land of their own. 


This is the policy now followed 
by the government in the case of 
city dwellers who want to buy 
homes under the provisions of the 
Home Owners Loan Act. 


Other points in the Union's pro- 
posed legislative program, Vesecky 
said, are: 

1. Passage by Congress of income 
certificate bills to permit groweys 
of wheat, rye, barley, rice, cotton 
and other major farm pr-cducts to 
obtain full parity prices for their 
products instead of the 75 per cent 
parity prices now allowed under the 
“Triple A” or Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act program. “We feel, in 
justice to the farmer,” Vesecky said, 
“that 100 bushels of wheat should 
provide as much in terms of human 
need as it did in the period from 
1909 to 1914 when there was 4&4 
greater balance between industry, 
agriculture and labor. Under the 
income certificate plan, a commit- 
tee consisting of three producers, a 
consumer representative and a De- 
partment of Agriculture representa- 
tive would be set up for each crop 
to determine the difference between 
market and fair parity prices. 


IN FARM-LABOR UNITY 


2. Passage of the Wheeler-Jones 
Debt Adjustment Bill—sometimes 
known as the Farm Union Debt 
Adjustment Bill, to adjust the debts 
of individual farmers to the pro- 
ductive value of their land. In many 
cases, Vesecky said, individual! 
farms are not large enough to cover 
present costs of productions let 
alone principal and interest on 
debts. 

Vesecky! warned that “something 
must be done to raise the income 


of the family-sized farm if we are 
gcing to keep this distinctly Amer- 
ican institution.” 

Emphasizing the necessity of con- 
tinued cooperation between workers 
and farmers, he said proudly that 
“the union has opposed all amend- 
ments proposed in Congress to the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act.” 

But even in spite of the attempts 
made by Wall Street to plunge 
America headiong into war, the 
farm leader continued to oppdse 
formation of an independent Farm- 
er-Labor Party, saying that he 

-referred instead a new alignment 
between conservatives and  pro- 


cressives” without defining what he 
meant by a “conservative” or “pro- 
gressive.” One of the most hectic 


issues of the convention is liable 
to be the future part to be taken 
in politics by the farmer. 

However, Vesecky minced no 
words about the dangers to the 
Small farmer in the growth of cor- 
pcration farming whereby insur- 
ance and other companies are grab- 
hing up millions of acres with the 
intention of building a mechanized 
agricultural system which will drive 
the last “dirt farmer” of the last 
patch of American soil. 


INDEPENDENT FARMS DROP 


Vesecky pointed out that there is 
an increase on the one hand in the 
number of corporate farms and on 
the other hand in the number of 
“subsistence farms.” The subsistence 
farms” are meager little plots of 
three to five acres where people 
dispesscrsed from the factories or 
from their original lends try to get 
by with a few rows of turnips and 
some chickens. 

“But,” warned Vesecky, “there 
is a constant decrease in middle- 

sized family farms consisting of 
from 75 or 80 to a few hundred 
acres apiece. In some cases, the 
insurance companies are taking 
over various tracts of land, com- 
biring them under a single man- 
ager, and turning out the indi- 
vidual farmers.” 

Those who read “The Grepes of 
Wreath” will remember that this is 
exactly what happened to the Joads 
of Oklahoma. The little farms of 
the Joads and their kin in the Okla- 
homa Dust Bowl were first seized 
by sheriffs and mortgage brokers. 
Then, their windswept homesteads 
were turned over to the giant cor- 
poration which had none of the 
clese, personal feclinzs of the fe-m- 
ers for the fields which trev had 
“own and reaped e2neration after 
soners? t‘on. 

FARM BOYS PRESENT 


“The solution of such prob- 
lems,” said M. W. Thatcher, na 
tional legislative representative of 
the union, “is an integral part of 
our national defense program. 
Unless they are met squarely to- 
day with positive action in the 
form of new legislation, they are 
very likely to become increasingly 
serious as our drive toward na- 
tional defense approaches its 
saturation point.” 

The serious concern of the farm- 
ers with the problem of war and 
debt was dramatized by the pres- 


farm boys who ate liable to be 
drafted to kill farm boys in other 
parts of the world unless America 
acts at once to silence her profes- 
sional war drummers. 

Young men who want a chance 
to live, who until qa few weeks ago, 
occupied themselves with raising 
calves for the city market or in 
keeping the family fields free of 
bull nettles and Johnson grass, 
came with their fathers and moth- 
ers to this convention which may 
mark a turning point in the lives 
of America’s small farmers. Mem- 
bership in the Farmers Union is by 
families with each person over 16 
having a vote and a voice in the 
organization. At present, 85,000 
families are enrolled in more than 
20 states. 

It was the young people, of the 
Junior section, who really started 
the convention going last night 
with a big party. Boys and girls 
from various sections of the coun- 
try went through rhythmic folk 
dances. The lads from the South- 
ern states went around with com- 
pliments and soft words for every 
girl in the house while the South- 
ern girls danced and played “get- 
acquainted” games with husky 
youths from north of the Mason- 
Dixon line. 


LIKE COUNTRY FAIR 


Farmers from different states 
lighted pipes in the hotel lobby to 
discuss crops, livestock prices, and 
that question which causes lots of 
sleepless nights back in America off 
the highways—the question of 
mortgages, 

Farmers’ wives swapped recipes 
for cake and home-made jelly at 
the same time that they confided 
to each other about the problem of 
m2king enough money to “get the 
kids winter clothes and something 
for O>ristmas.” 


To hundreds of American farm- 
ing families, the annual visit to the 
Farmers.~Union convention is on a 
par with the annual visit to the 
county fair. These conventions spell 
vacations—but vacations where so- 
ciability and sightseeing are com- 
bined with the serious business of 
planfiing security for themselves 
and their neighbors “back on the 
prair:es” or “down on the bottoms.” 

During its sessions, the conven- 
tion will follow discussion group 
pattcrn with delegates shaping the 
national organization’s stand on 
specific farm problems before they 
are brought up on the floor for ac- 
ceptance or. rejection by the group 
as a whole. Committees in each 
field——-education, legislation, coop- 
eratives, and organization—will sub- 
mit recommendations from which 
will be forged the coming program 
of the Union. 

A apecial train bringing 100 
Oklahemans to t** convention is 
scheduled to arriv® from Oklahoma 
City today. 

Conference meetings will occupy 
the afternoon sessions for the first 
two days with reports of natinal 
officers highlighting tomorrow 


ence at the convention of scores of morning's session, 
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ALAN MAX 


By Harry Raymond 
(Batting for Alan Mar) 


E have got to get case-hardened,” declared a 
Yaphank Army officer last week when his troops 
were discovered bogged down in the mud and cold in 
“winterized tents” at Camp Upton. 
“Our ancestors,” added this/modern military genius, 
“lived in cold-water flats and we've got to get used 
to it. too.” 


Which should be welcome news, indeed, to the boys 
caught in the draft and on their way to Upton. 


The good ol’ Army hasn't changed apparently since 
we went out in the mud to “save the world for de- 
mocracy” in 1917. 

There are still three kinds of intelligence in Amer- 
ica: human intelligence, animal intelligence and mili- 
tary intelligence—the least intelligent of which is the 
latter. 


The next thing the saber-rattlers will be telling us 
is that our grandfathers worked twelve hours a day; 
that they suffered wuncomforts of two-seater out- 
houses; that our earlier ancestors hacked their way 
through life with stone axes and lived in hillside caves. 
All of which are historical truths the modern major 
genera’s will no doubt soon invoke in an effort to turn 
us backward in the course of history in the name of 
national defense. 


Beys in the 198tn Coast Artillery (anti-aircraft) 
Regiment. who have been splashing around in the mud 
at Upton predict that they will soon be able to mail 
boats down the company streets. They suggest they 
adopt as their official marching song the old Navy 
march, “Anchors A’ Weigh,” which starts off with the 
words, “Sail Navy down the field.” The official artil- 
lery marching song, “The Caissons Go Rolling,” they 
say, is inappropriate for their outfit, which is all a’'sea 
at Yaphank. 


The Boston Evening Transcript reports “U. S&S. 
National Income Nearing a New High” and suggests 
we are in for a new period of “boom town” economy. 
It is true income is rising—for the few. But the boom 
towns have been booming for some time. Since Jan. 
17 there have been thirteen booming explosions in 
powder and chemical plants making war munitions, 
killing 91 workmen and injuring 363, the first casual- 
ties of the American back-door war policy. 

> . 


Lieut. Gen Hugh A. Drum, in General Order No. 34, 
told the troops of the First Army and those destined 
to enter it that the men must expect to share “a fair 
Civision of the burdens and sacrifices of service.” Pri- 
vate Buck needn't worry. He'll get more than his 
Share of kitchen police, dog robbing, fatigue duty and 
latrine detail. But if you're the son cf the President— 
well, that’s different. 


. * - 


Over an AP dispatch stating the Moscow Bolshol 
Theatre will produce Wagner's “Die Walkuere” on Nov. 
21, the New York Sunday Times carried the headline: 
“Moscow to Hear Wagner First Time Since 1926.” The 
Times tries to infer something sinister is behind pro- 
duction of the great German's cpera, that Wagner was 
verbotten in Moscow from 1926 until today, whereas 
Wagner is better loved and understood in the Soviet 
Union than in any other country. 


His music has been played throughout the length 
and breadth of the VU. §. S. R. since the revolution, 
November, 1917. Indeed, there was. a special Wagner 
celebration week in Moscow in 1932, during which 
workers packed the great hall of the Conservatory of 
Music to hear works of the master and lectures on 
their meaning by Lunacharsky. “Die Walkuere” is no 
doubt being reproduced in the Bolshoi this year. But 
there is no such thing as a revival of Wagner in Mos- 
cow. His works have been in the repertoire of every 
Soviet musical organization for 23 years. 


Letters From 


Our Readers 


Form Press Club 
To Debunk Lies 

Madison, Wis. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

In times like these when one has to make a de- 
cision either for or against involvement in a war 
which will only create more human suffering and mis- 
ery, knowledge of the truth in the news is of im- 
mense importance. That is why we formed our Press 
Club—to analyze the news as wet get it here in Wis- 
consin. But we found that it was not only important 
to debunk the “war lies” and propaganda but we also 
needed a positive accurate coverage in the news. 

Some of us became interested in‘the activities of 
the American Youth Congress. Here, too, we found 
only lies and smears against the organization in papers 
like the Capital Times, Wisconsin State Journal, and 
Milwaukee Journal. One of our group happened 
across your Daily Worker and liked the way you 
treated the A.¥.C. We became mildly interested and 
picked up the paper every now and then. However, 
it is not easy to remain unaware of important occur- 
ences for long. So we decided to try your subscription 
offer. PRESS CLUB. 
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Hits Times’ Disregard of Facts 
In Urging Irish Bases for Britain 

New York, N. Y. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

Enclosed please find copy of a letter sent to the 
New York Times: 

“In a recent editorial you take up a parrot’s cry 
for Britain’s right to Irish bases, ignoring the obvious 
fact that such bases would invite air raids upon the 
Irish, who of all peoples on earth have least reason to 
die for thé sake of the British Empire, as even your 
most blinded reader must know. 

“It is a piece of supreme effrontery to ask the Irish 
to peacefully permit a return of British forces to 
Irish soil, where the echo of their tread is still a night- 
mare sound in Irish ears, and to let the sky over Eire 
be darkened by the dread wings-of German aerial re- 
talliation. 

“Perhaps the Irish are to murder the peace of their 
own countryside in loving memory of the Black and 
Tans? 

Again, in a later pontification, you pursue your 
shameless sycophancy at the expense of Pandit Nehru, 


Hindu statesman whom England condemns like a | 


brigand to four years at hard labor. 

“Nehru is known to Americans as a patriot'c spokes- 
man of millions of Indians. held in colonia] bondage- 
by England, for the sake of parasitic profits. 

“Britain's case one might suspect to be weak in- 
deed when her American advocates feel obliged to en- 
dow her with a character of supernatural altruism and 
moral] infallibility, in a fulsome glossing over of all 
the facts of history, and in brazen contempt for the 
average Teader's common sense,” . Re 


THE 


The Great Tradition: Can the 
Literary Renegades Destroy It? 


By MIKE GOLD 


WORLD 


(Continued from yesterday) 


There were intellectuals who did not like the label 
fascist. Some called themselves “agrarians’; and 
like Herbert Agar, preached the same land doctrine 
Mumford is preaching today—the theory of Hilaire 
Belloc a British literary fascist who came over here 
in the Spanish conflict to make speeches for Franco. 
They had the same mystic doctrine of “Bkod and 
Soil” as Hitler, evils could be culminated by creating 
a nation of small landowners—with a medieval peas- 
ant psychology. Herbert Agar, now a valiant war- 
monger for “democracy,” and editor of a big southern 
“democratic” newspaper, added another article to this 
creed in 1934. He wanted to take the vote away from 
those who ‘‘did not own property, or have some knowl- 
edge of history and politics.” 

“Democracy and plutocracy are the same thing,” 
said Mr. Agar in the American Review, April, 1934. 
“The point was made by Plato and many of the 
Fathers of the American Constitution. It has re- 
cently been made by Spengler. If we could be rid 
of plutocracy we must be rid of the system that breeds 
it,” meaning—the parliamentary system as now con- 
stituted, with votes for all. 

Spengler was much quoted by this group. His 
pretentious volumes of perverted scholarship, based 
on a subjective thecry of history made up out of his 
head, were one of the foundations of the Nazi 
philosophy, since he called for a new Ceasar, and 
prophesied that a new Europe must come, dominated 
by a Teutonic Ceaser and his Nietzschean hordes. 

Spengler also wanted society t) go back and de- 
industrialize itself, since industry had created the 
modern class-conscious proletariat. He wanted them 


res he status of “happy” feudal peasants. He 
alse nted the dark races subdued in a permanent 
im alism by the white race. 


Allen Tate, one of the group of Southern Ag- 
rarians, quoted Spengler as devotedly as did all these 
“distributists” who refused to call themselves “fas- 
cists.” Let us just look at one passage from an Allen 
Tate essay in the fascist “American Review": ~ 

“Capitalism and Socialism are both of an age, 
intimately related, produced by the same outlook and 
burdened by the same tendencies. Socialism is noth- 
ing but the capitalism of the lower classes. Finance- 
Socialists and trust magnates like Morgan and 
Kreuger correspond absolutely to the mass-leaders 
of Labor parties and the Russian economic commis- 
sars: dealer-natures with the same parvenu tastes.” 


Thus Tate quotes Spengler and proceeds to com- | 


ment: “International finance-capitalism has attack- 
ed the ownership of land and has reduced even fac- 
tory producticn to slavery; it is the attack from 
above. Socialism would carry this process further; 
it would destrby the last trace of private property 
and schematize the whole function of man in the 
abstract money-system invented by finance capital: 
this is the attack from below. 

“Spengler calls this the White World-Revolution. 
In the dim background supporting the White, there 
is the Colored World Revolution. The libera@f move- 
ment, says Spengler, has marched from Jacobinism 
to Bolshevism, and in changing the moral] nature of 
man into the purely econcmic function, the whole 
quality of cultural life is ignored; the “workers” 
everywhere in the world become abstract brothers. 
The integrity of Western quiture, under the catch- 
words of Justice and Equality, is betrayed by an al- 
lMarnce with the Colored Races. The end will prob- 
ably be ancther Dark Age, a fellaheen society of 
economic slaves dominated by small groups them- 
selves dominated by the extreme abstractions of 
money-capital—a society without quality, roots, arts, 
or a conviction of the specifically human role. 

“But Spengler does not yield the future to the 
picture. We are nearing the age of the Caesars, the 


rd 


for liberals. They were the ideas of a large portion 
of the middle-class intellectuals, their “little man’s” 
pretest against the monopoly capitalism that crushed 
them from above, and the labor movement that press- 
ed upon them from below. 

As it happens, I was a boyhood friend of Mum- 
ford’s. With a group that included Henry Hazlitt, 
we used to take hikes out of New York, and talk 
over all the ideas. This was around 1914. Mumford, 
even then, had become fixed into certain intellectual 
patterns. 

He was a devotee of British Tory Socialism—of 
Ruskin and Carlyle. He believed you could only have 
what he thought was Socialism as the result of a 
movement from above. The workers did not count. 
They had no culture. They were degraded into mon- 
sters by this horrible industrialism. They needed to 
be saved—not by big Ceasers, perhaps, but by little, 
settlement-house Ceasers. 

Even then Mumford had begun to search for the 
forms such a Tory Socialism would take—and for 
years, thought he had found it in a doctrine called 
“regionalism.” In his later books, Mumford came to 
accept some of the advantages of industrialism, and 
to preach a new esthetics of industrialism. He made 
some interesting studies in the new architecture and 
similar technical subjects. He wrote several books of 
literary criticism, chiefly glamcrous and mystic por- 
traits of the Transcendentalist school. 

But read through all his books, if you will, and 
tell if you can ever find the American people in them, 
except as a brainless, degraded mass that cannot 
help itself, but needs intellectual “aristocrats” to 
guide it. 

And in his shrill denunciation today of the “soft, 
materialistic, vulgar” American masses, the voices of 
Spengler and Ruskin are still heard. Mumford is 
trying to whip these masses into a war “for democ- 
racy”; that is the immediate object. But he despises 
those masses and their way of life, and cannot con- 
ceal it. They must be converted into feudal peasants. 
Education and public life must be taken from their 
women. We must impose a “stfing, masculine, dis- 
ciplined” order upon them. We must end their 
dreams of proletarian Socialism, and give them the 
“arts, quality, roots, and specifically human role” 
that Spengler calls culture. If this potpourri of Mum- 
ford’s is a democratic program, then I am Louis the 
Fourteenth. 

As I said before, I don’t know whether Mumford 
has become a conscious fascist, and is using the war, 
as Hitler used anti-Semitism, as the vehicle with 
which to smuggle in his program. If he isn't a con- 
scious fascist, but believes he is furthering democ- 
racy, then he is simply an intellectual screwball. Yet 
the manner in which he and Waldo Frank resigned |, 
from the New Republic makes one suspect some con- 
cealed and conscious program. Why did they really 
have to resign? The New Republic is for the war, 
as they are. Why did they havelto denounce the 
liberals and liberalism as the source of all evil? Many, 
many liberals are for the war. 

The rage of these former liberals against their 
old magazine and old colleagues must come from 
other sources than the war. They must be angry 


- because the New Republic, despite its commitment to 


war, still maintains an interest in internal democ- 
racy, some stake in liberalism. McLeish, Frank and 


| Mumford evidently want to liquidate all liberalism. 


So does the President. So do the duPonts. It gets 
in the way of a war run by monopoly capitalism. It 
would not get in the way of a democratic war. 

No, these Mumfords, MacLeishes and Franks may 
go on spouting endlessly their torrents of “spirituality,” 


_ all the large, facile, greasy abstract words that book- 


_ men, like confidence men, are so perfect in producing. 


assertion once more of individual power, not the | 


power of money, and now has come the hour of de- 
cision. . . . How far are we entitled to will and re- 
store those historical values of property and land? 
How shall we set about it?” 

Now anyone who has ever read a line of Hitler, 
Rosenberg or any other Nazi “philosopher,” will rec- 
ognize this jumble of turgid if dangerous meta- 
physics. The will to return to a feudal utopia, the luna- 
tie notion that the clock of history can be set back 
five centuries, is there. The Blood and Soil mysti- 
cism is there. The lumping of.finance-capitalism and 
Socialism is present in Spengler, Hitler and Allen 
Tate. 

This latter idea, along with a small-property 
theory under the disguise of “regionalism,” has been 
a basic factor in the thinking of Lewis Mumfcerd for 
almost thirty years. That is why I have quoted the 
Nazi philoscpher Spengler at such length, because it 
illustrates one of the reasons why the Mumfords 
react as they do, and write books like “Faith for 
Living,” in the present crisis. 

It is because such ideas were always present in 
their minds, and in the arate of many who passed 


| preach to the people? 


But basic tendencies remain. Where are they going 
after rejecting liberalism? Not to Communism sure- 
ly. And what do they mean by this “sacrifice” they 
Does a democratic war really 
mean that wages must be lowered, trade unions given 


' up, and all social reforms ended? 


Sacco and Vanzetti were murdered by the state 
of Massachusetts because they opposed the last war. 
It was not patriots who did the murder. It was 
fascist-minded capitalists. Frank, Mumford and Mac- 
Leish will not defend the Sacco and Vanzettis among 
the people who are opposing the present war. They 
are completely lined up with the monopolists. And 
they hate not only Communists, but also liberals who 
merely refuse to surrender everything liberal be- 
cause there is a war for democracy. 

No, it all smells as much of fascism as did Mac- 
Leish's poem, “Frescos for Mr. Rockefeller's City,” 
or his “Letter to the Young Men of Wall Street,” 
written during the Thirties. Whether it be conscious 
tactics, or a drift, one cannot quite tell, anymore 
than with Roosevelt. It is an ideological preparation 
for fascism, however, and needs but a slight tip of 
the historic balance to send it down into the Hitler- 
ian night. 

(Next instalment on Thursday) 
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Shirley Ross Is Guest of 
Bob Hope, WEAF, Io P.M. 


Morton Gould, expert arranger of the popular tunes of the day 
moves to new time and is now heard over WOR at 9:30 tonight... 
Shirley Ross guest of Bob Hope over WEAF at 10 tonight. 

- . . * 


AFTERNOON 5:30-WNYC—Public 
12:00-WNYC—Midday Symphony weQxR— 


—UP News WABC—Concert 
Harpsichordist 
5:45-WHN—UP News: WNY 

EVENING . 
6:00- hl oe Music 


12:15-WMCA—News 
12-25-WJZ—UP News 
12:30- WOR—Trans-Radio News 


Pess!, 


*) 
1:00-WNYC—Missing Persons Alar w 
1:15-WNYC—Town Hal! Club Tunaheet weaxR— 


Service Hour 
Music of the Great Masters 
Orchestra, Yelle 


to Remember 


WABC—"'Second Husband,” starring 
Helen Menken 
WQXR—Treasury of Music 
7:45-WOR—The Ins 
Balter, Com 
8:00-WEAF—'‘‘Johnny Presents” 
and Dance Music 
WJZ—Ben Bernie and His Band 
WABC—Court of Missing Heirs 
WQXR—Symphony Hall 
8.15-WOR-—Sentimental Concert 
8:30-WMCA—‘Information Please,” 


Dramas 


WOR—Vivien Dellechieza, , 
WJZ—Uncle Jim's Question Bee 
WABOC—FPirst Nighter Dramas 
WHN—Hollywood Sound Stage 
8:45-WHN—UP News 
*9:00-W A—Labor Arbitration Hour 
w —Battle of the Sexes 
WJZ—*'Grand Central Station” 
WABC—' ‘We. the People’ 


Know What I Like” 
wit Dence Music 
bber Gee and Molly 


C—News 


WJZ—News W -—Concert Hour 
WHN—Hockey from Madison Square 


1:30-WMCA—Dance Mus WJZ—Bill Stearn's Sport Talk Garden, Americans vs. Rangers 
1:45-WNYC—Board of Education Program WABC—Song Recital 9:35-WJZ—"The Bishop and thé 
WEAF-WJZ—AP New 6:25-WEAF-WQXR-—AP News le”’ 
6:30-WOR—Trans-Radio News 


9:00. W58--Bireamiine shesnsine of the 
Air ootee ieee 


—Rac News 
+ 05- WYO ae manonte Matinee WHN—Final Racing News 
:15-WHN—UP News WJZ—Dance Music 
2: WJZ—Band Concert D 


WQXR | 
nce Music 6:3%5-WHN—UP 


Gargoy 
10: vata eg ae in Symphonic 
Music WJZ—Short Story Dramas 
WABC—Glenn Miller’ and His Band 
WEAF—Bob Hope, Shirley Ross, ; 


est 
10:30-WMCA—News 
WEAF—Uncle Walter's Doghou 


Se 
3:00- ——_ of the Moment 6:45-WEAFP—'‘Little Abner” WQXR—Famous Musical Person- 
celand WOR—‘Here’'s Morgan” alities 
3: 15-WABO—Dance Music Ww ews erwood Anderson, Guest of 
3:30-WNYC—Readers anne from NYU WHN—Dick Fishell Sports Resume ‘Meet Mr. Meek" Program 
WQXR—AP New 1:00-WEAF—Pieasuretime with Pred 10:45-WHN— —, WABC_News 
3:35- i —Americen Concert Waring’s Orchestra 1:00-WEAF— 
3:45- C—News WOR—Stan x Sports Review WOR Trans-Radio News 
—* Vie a Bade" p= age | A one ys a Ae we 
WABC—Dan usic QxXxR—String ABC—Sports Time 
ee String Tri Eddie Brown Conducting WMCA—Dance Music 
WQXR—Hour of Symphonic Music 7:15-WMCA—News WHN—Cinderella Hour 
WOR-—UP Saion WEAF—NBC Newsroom of the Alr WQXR—Just Music 
1:18- Wee Saeoyem Cate WOR—The Charioteers, Negro Male! WEVD—Symphonic Hour 
u tinee 


Quartet 
4:30-WMCA—For Dancers Only WJIZ—''Mr. 
WNY Persons” 


il: neath ay or Nature in Action, 


Tracer of Lost ith Dr. Harold Laswell 


Adventures in Music WOR--Ghsep and Goats Club 
5:00-WMCA-—-News WOR—Dance Music WABO—Lannie Ross mes Recital 12:00-WMCA—News 
WJIZ—Children's baad ts Fanfar WEAF-WJZ—-AP News 
wukibhaatrepeiiton taaseum Telhe| ” Woeoteene Te 
an Museum ‘Confidential Yours’ ews 
5:15-WOR—Model Club WJZ—Tom Powers, Ran A WEVD—Jamboree Hour 
Sketches —ERICO MUMX. 


‘Little G Guy’ 
Is Hero of 
Hecht Film 


ANGELS O ovER BROADWAY, written, Pre- 
duced and directed by Ben —, 


By Milton Meltzer 

Ben Hecht is the latest author- 
director-producer combination out 
of Hollywood. For a long time the 
legendary Chicago newspaperman 
and novelist has had a soft touch 
out on the Coast. Stories of how 
they called him in to put the Hecht 
hex on a script after 43 other writ- 
ers had muffed it ahd how he got 
$25,000 for one week's work of re- 
writing dialogue have made-him the 
talk of city-rooms. As Hecht him- 
self would have written the ending, 
the movie was a box-office flop any- 
how. 

Now, after years of grinding it 
out for the other guys, here was his 
chance to do a job on his own: pick 
tis own story, his own cast, and 
direct them as he pleases. He took 
that chance twice before in two 
other movies he made with his side- 
kick, Charles MacArthur. If you 
remember that fer back, they were 
“Crime Without Passion” and “The 
Scoundrel.” No great shakes, 
though interesting. And the same 
goes for “Angels Over Broadway.” 

It’s the story of e@ little guy who 
has to square things with his busi- 
ness pektner by returning $3,000 by 
morning. If he doesn't, it’s the 
clink for him. In a night club where 
1e’s working himself up to a suicide 
he meets three people: a one-time 
successful playwright now drinking 
himself dead; a bellhop turned con- 
fidence mam; and a starry-eyed in- 
nocent ready to take a horizontal 
oudition to get her first Broadway 
part. These three switch off the 
suicide and throvgh a desperate 
play outwit a gang of killers and 
make the little guy respectable 


The whole thing takes place in a 
few simple interior settings and 
bas no more movement than the 
average stage play It’s the char- 
acters and their dialogue that 
Hecht counts on. The characters are 
all played rather well, with John 
Qualen as the hopeful suicide, 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. as the con 
man, Rita Hayworth as the girl, and 
Thomas Mitchell as another of his 
splendidly performed drunks. What 
Hecht chooses to say through his 
Story is that these “Broadway peo- 
ple are really. not bad at heart, and 
that their goodness will in the end 
‘defeat the really bad guys, like 
those gambiler-killers, There's no 
doubt that Hecht can make these 
types seem real for the moment; 
his dialogue and direction give them 
a freshness difficult to achieve when 
you remember such parts have been 
cast in a terribly large number of 
movies. But about the whole busi- 
ness there is a kind of fakery, a 
hardboiled sentimentality that keeps 
Hecht’s work in the same class with 
the philosophising of a Mark Hel- 
linger or a Walter Winchell. 


Book Notes 


Fiery “Willie” Gallacher, the only 


Communist Member of Parliament, | takes its name. and 


Sammy,” use the dance rhythms 


vividly reports on his first four years 
in the House of Commons in The 
Chosen Few, price 


ternational Publishers. 
Gallacher can be heard. almost 


every day on the floor of the House. 


in bomb-swept London, challenging 
the imperialists of the British gov- 
ernment and their reactionary sup- 
porters; fighting for the demands 
of the poeple for adequate bomb 
and health protection for the poor, 
he is undoubtedly one of the best- 
known men in Parliament and the 
voice of the Communist Party in 
the halls of government. 

This book about the day-to-day 
life of a true working class parlia- 
mentarian shows the veteran Com- 
munist taking up one by one the 
the important national and inter- 
national issues of the day and fight- 
ing for them. He is seen challenging 
Chamberlain again and again on 
Munich and the whole policy of 
“appeasement” and the treacherous 
anti-Soviet maneuvers of the Prit- 
ish government. 

Scattered through the narrative 
are vivid sketches of Gallacher’s 
parliamentary collegues, of the La- 
bor Party and of the Conservatives. 
The Chosen Few is now on sale at 
all Workers and Progressive Book- 
shops. 


Returns to Radio 


Arturo Toscanini, world - fa- 
mous conductor, who on Saturday, 


Nov. 23 will begin his fourth 
season with the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra, 


ta 


$1.75 a book 


which has just been issued by In-| ti5, and mass action in their lyrics. 


Other songs and skits push ‘the 


IT’S THE ‘ONE IN A MILLION’ (Ff 
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Over Here,’ New Revue, 
Touring 23 U.S. Cities 


To most actors “show business” 
Alley and the Stork Club in New York City. Occasionally 
a New York “hit show” leaves Broadway and does the “hin- 
But even then it only reaches the larger 
cities and only the wealthiest can afford the admission 


terland” a favor. 


is bounded by Shuberts 


prices. But the average worker 
doesn’t lose very much because he 
can’t take his family to see Broad- 
way’'s latest collection of stale wise- 
cracks and drawing room comedy. 
Nine out of ten shows are written 
for the ermine coated, full dress 
suit crowd and they echoe their 
ideas or lack of ideas. Once in a 


great while a group of actors and | 
writers cooperate to produce a show | 


that really reflects the ideas and 
the aspirations of the millions of 
American people whose work cre- 
ates America’s wealth. Productions 
such as "Pins and Needles,” “Black 
Pit,” “Waiting for Lefty,” and others 
flash across the consciousness of a 
startled New York and find thou- 
sands of workers storming the doors 
of the theatre. But only once in a 
much greater while do these shows 
find the money and the organized 
audience that would make a tour 
of the country possible. 


Presented in 
Sprightly Form 


This “one show in a million” is 
the New Theatre League produc- 
tion “Over Here,” which is now 
touring 23 workers’ communities 
from Bayonne, N. J., to Gary, Ind., 
under the sponsorship of the In- 
ternational Workers Order. “Over 
Here” is a musical and dramatic 
revue, written and produced by the 
progressive New Theatre League. 
Like New York’s famous TAC 
shows, it takes the basic problems 
of the American people and pre- 
sents them in a sprightly and en- 
tertaining revue form. Songs like 
“Over Here,” from which the show 
“Stay Out 


that America loves but teach the 
lesson of peace through organiza- 


sharp pen of satire through the 
balloons of red-balting, war profit- 
eering and war propaganda. One 
hilarious monologue that has al- 
ready set New York laughing, deals 
with a street corner salesman whose 
main product is a “Banana Oil!” 
that will set everyone rushing off 
to the war, and the worker who 
can’t seem to swallow it. The fea- 
ture of the revue is a one-act prize 
winning play by Phillip Stevenson 
called “God's In His Heaven” and 
every worker will recognize it im- 
mediately as the real stuff of Amer- 
ican life and problems. 


Looks Like 
Broadway Revue 


“Over Here” looks like a Broad- 
way revue at first glance. It has 
the girls, the lively dancing. the 
catchy tunes and rhythms, and the 
hilarious comedy. But it was writ- 
ten for a workers’ audience and 
not a “First Night” crowd. And it 
teaches peace, unionization and 
unity, instead of war, racial prej- 
udice and the glories of the open 
Shop. “Over Here” will be pre- 
sented in the following cities by 
local city committee and lodges of 
the International Workers Order: 

Thurs., Noy. 14, Rochester: Fri. 
Nov. 15, Buffalo; Sat. Mov. 16. 
Akron; Sun., Nov. 17, Cincinnati: 
Mon., Nov. 18, Canton: Tues., Nov. 
19, Warren; Wed., Nov. 20. Toledo; 
Thurs., Nov. 21, Cleveland: Fyi.. 
Nov. 22, Detroit: Sat., Nov. 23, Chi- 
cago; Sun., Nov. 24, Indiana Har- 
bor; Wed., Nov. 27, St. Louls: Sat.. 
Nov. 30, Yorkville; Sun., Dec. 1, New 
Kensington; Wed. Dec. 4 Balti- 
more; Thurs., Dec. 5, Washington, 
D. C.; Sat., Dec. 7, Trenton: Sun., 
Dec. 8, Newark: Sun. Dec. 8, Pas- 
Saic; Tues. Dec, 10, New Haven: 
Wed., Dec. 11, Bridgeport: Thurs., 
Dec, 12, Brockton; Fri, Dec. 13, 
Boston; Sun., Dec. 15, Hartford. 


Chaplin Draws Crowds 


Now in its sixth week, having 
chalked up over 750,000 admissions, 
and headed strongly for a seventh, 
Oharlie Chaplin's “The Great Dic- 
tator” at the Capitol Theatre 
turned away hundreds over the 
weekend holidays and continues to 
Play to capacity audiences at each 


of its seven daily performances. 
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Fancy Paint 
Job on Same 


Old Jalopy 


SEVEN SINNERS. screen play by John 
Meehan, directed by Tay Garnett, 
duced by Joe 
At the Rivoilt. 


“Seven Sinners” is just about the 
same thing you've seen in a thou- 
sand other potboiler pictures. And 
that means Sex, Slops and Slug- 
fests. 
rich who drives strong men to all 
three. In round one of her come- 
back it was Dietrich rides again: 
in round two it is Dietrich sails 
again. She plays Bijou, a sequinned 
seductress who slithers from one 
South Sea island cafe to another. 
The camera picks her up‘at the 
Seven Sinners cafe in Boni Komba. 
entertaining the U. S. Navy and a 
likely pack of cut-throats, A knife- 
throwing heel, Oscar Homolka, is 
on the make for her, but she falls 
for John Wayne, the cleancut naval 
lieutenant. To keep the kettle boil- 
ing in between desire and consum- 
mation there's a lot of what's sup- 
posed to be camic relief. Mischa 
Auer and Broderick Crawford play 
Bijou’s bodyguards, a pickpocket 
and a slaphappy sailor, and Billy 
Gilbert does one of those “Eye- 
talian” roles. But naval maneuv- 
ers are finally over and the fleet 
sails leaving Bijou without her 
Meutenant. Seems she’s not good 
enough for an Annapolis man. Be- 
fore anchors are awaigh there’s a 
grand brawl at the Seven Sinners. 
the biggest and bloodiest I ever 
saw. The screen looks like so much 
beat-up spaghetti when it’s done. 
It’s really something. But outside 
that, Marlene'’s latest vehicle 1s 


Pasternak for Universal. 


just a fancy paint job on the same | 


Old jalopy.—M. M. 
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This time it’s Marlene Diet- | 


salina le. ee ye 


Broadcast Duplication | 
On the Radio Systems q 


By Erie Munx 
This is our American System of Broadcasting.—Much 
has been said and written about the superiority of the 
yAmerican system of broadcasting to the European system, 
Since this season is the twentieth anniversary of* practical 


radio, reams will be forthcoming from the pens of the best 
scribes om the immaculacy of theé 


American system of broadcasting. 

With the backing of the Federal 
Communications Commission and 
the Administration, the American 
System in its present form is here 


one phase of the American system 
which has earned our heartiest dis- | 
approval. This is the wasteful and | 
annoying habit of duplication in 
programs, not the duplication in 
program ideas but the duplication | 
of broadcasting of special events 
and particularly of the duplication 
of the broadcasting of the col- 
legiate football games which oc- 
curs year in and year out. 


Listener Has 
No Choice 


events features divisio 
tions decide to b 

come. Independently each station 
prepares to cover the event. 


tions on the dial to hear the event. 

But supposing the listener isn't 
concerned with the desire of our 
officialdom to welcome every Tom 
Dick, and Harry who comes to) 


he listens or he must turn the | 
radio off. 


Saturday comes, 
throughout the country. Of these | 
there are about 50 so-called major 
games of which about ten have 
succeeded in gaining national in- | 
terest. But what happens? Colum | 
bia Broadcasting System looks over 
| the list and decides to carry what | 
it thinks the most important tilt 
of the day. NBC scans the same 
list and decides to carry what it 
thinks the most worthwhile game 
of the day. Ted Husing travels to) 
Minnesota to broadcast the Min- 
nesota-Michigan game. He is serv- 
ing his vast public and, anyway, 


cover the war in Greece. Bill 
Stearn travels out to Minnesota 
to cover the Mi 

game. He is serving his vast ‘au! 
dience and, anyway, he would | 
rather see this game than cover 
the war in Greece. 


dience realizing that there are 
about ten major games naively | 
hopes there will be about seven or 
eight of these ten major games | 
broadcast. 


Duplication Can 
Be Remedied : 


Time comes for the game and he 
expectantly turns on the radio. He 
turns the dial. CBS is taking the 
Minnesota game. What 
taking? There it is again. Muin- 
nesota and Michigan. And what 


Nothing about them. For further 
information he will have to wait 
for quarter-time scores or read 
them in the papers. 


Simon Barer, well-known Russian 
pianist, is again appearing in recital 
at Town Hal, Sunday afternoon, 
November 24. He will open his pro- 
gram with Busoni’s arrangements 
of two choral preludes by Bach, 
and will continue with Scarlatti’s 
Sonata in G, and Beethoven's 
Sonata in A-flat. Following this he) 
will play a Chopin group, Sonata in 


B minor py Liszt, and several short-| 
Glazounoff and) 


er numbers by 
Blumenfeld. 
os > . 

Dorothy Minty, American violin- 
ist, will be heard in concert Tues- 
day evening, November 26, at Town 
Hall..Miss Minty, who studied with 
Louis Persinger and has since be- 
come his assistant, made her Town 
Hall debut three seasons ago and | 
has been heard in recital and on 
the radio in New York. A native of 
California, she made her initial 
debut in San Francisco in 1928, and 
appeared in many West Coast | 
cities, 


It’s s Hedy 


Hedy Lamarr is one of four | 


top-flight stars who head the cast 
of “Boom Town,” now playing at 
Loew's Theatres, 


This duplication has been going 
on too long. The listener is help- 
less. There is a burning need for 
change. One suggestion to that: 
The Federal Communications Com- 
mission can designate regional 
clearing-houses to determine what 
| stations shall carry which events. 


Weekly 
Roundup 
Tuesday, Nov. 19, WOR effects 


certain changes in its daily sched- 
ules. Morton Gould with his ex- 


on Tuesday evenings at 9:30. The 
Sheep and Goats Club formerly 


heard on Tuesday evenings at 11:15. 


WMCA carries a transcription of | 


the “Information Please” program 
at 8:30. 

Thursday, Nov. 21, another pro- 
gram of American folk songs is 
heard over WNYC at 11:15 in the 
morning, America’s Townmeeting 
discusses another phase of the war 
over WJZ at 9:35. Bing Crosbie, 
just returned to the Music Hall, pre- 


opera personalities over WEAF at 
9. Alfred Wallenstein, formerly 
heard Fridays at 8:30 will now be 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
— 2nd SMASH | WEEK! _ 
Latest Soviet Film 


“The Great Beginning” 
STUDIO THEATRE 
66 EF. Van Buren — Near Michigan 


— _+— 


heard over WOR on Thursday-evée 
nings at 9:30. Friday, Nov. 


Por example. Some dignitary ar- 
rives at our shores. The special | 
of the sta- | 
cast hjs wel- | baton of the NBC Symphony Ore 


The 
poor unconsulted radio listener is 
treated to the doubtful privilege | 
of choosing from six or seven sta- | 


he would rather see this game than- 


On the other hand, the vast au- | 


is NBC) 


about the other important games? | 


cellent arrangements of the popular | 
tunes of the day will now be heard | 


heard on Wednesdays will now be | 


sents another group of movie and. 


marks the date for the annual deme 
onstration of a radio debate ovef 


to stay for quite some time. Never- | | WJZ at 2. The subject under dis- 
theless we should like to discuss | pussion this year is the question of 


, the growth of the power of the 
| Federal Government. Arch Oboler 
_ presents Joan Crawford in “The 
| Word” over WEAF at 9:30. This 
program was originally scheduled 
for Nov. 1, but, due to a political 
broadcast, the play was postpaned 
| until Nov. 22. Kate Smith broade 
casts from Hollywood where she 
will present Alice Fay, John Paine 
and others on her weekly show. 
Saturday, Nov. 23, marks the 
final day in the regular schedule 


of collegiate football. On that night 
Arturo Toscanini takes over the 


chestra in a concert from Carnegie 
Hall over WJZ at 10. Sunday, Nov. 
24. finds another gala collection of 
programs. On WABC at 3 the New 
York Philharmonic Symphony Ore 
chestra is heard under John Bare 
| biroli. This concert will originate 
from Ann Arbor, the home of 
Michigan University’s part of ‘the 
present tour of the orchestra. At § 


visit us. He is left no choice. Either | Lili Pons, Metropolitan Opera 80+ 


/prano, is guest with the Women's 
Symphony Orchestra on “The Dee 


|sign for Happiness” program. Wil- 
Now as to the annual! fall broad- aaa Powell is guest of the Silver 
casting of collegiate football games. | Theater 


at 6. Errol Flynn appears 


and there are on the Hollywood Screen Guild at 
about five hundred games played | 7:30 and James Newill, tenor. is 


soloist with the Sunday Bvening 
Hour at 9. Sunday, Nov. 24 finds 
on WJZ at 3 a radio adaptation of 
Shakespeare's “The Tempest.” . Ru- 
| doilph Serkin, pianist and Adolf 
| Busch, violinist, return to the New 
Friends of Music Chamber -Musie 
series at 6:05. 

| Two more professional grid 
battles gre aired on Sunday. Nov. 
24. At 2 WOR carries the Dodgers- 
Chicago Cardinals game and, at the 
same time, WHN carries the game 
between the Giants and the Wash- 
ington Redskins. WHWN also airs 
a portion of the hockey game from 
Madison Square Garden. 


New Soviet Film, 
To OpenTomorrow 


The new Soviet film, “The Great 
Beginning”, has been booked for its 
New York premiere in the Miami 
| Playhouse, Sixth Avenue and 47th 
Street starting tomorrow. 

“The Great Beginning” is a psy- 
chological drama of a contemporary 


literate peasant woman, struggling 
against century-old traditions, be- 
comes a leader of masses and fine 
ally a member of the Soviet Gove 
ernment. It is the first of a series 
of new Soviet films to be released 
in this country by Artkino Pictures, 
Inc. Other films, already received 
by Artkino, and which will be 
shown this season, are, in order of 
their release: “The Mannerheing 
Line,” a sensational military docu.« 
ment of the Finnish campaign, nare 
rated in English; “University of 
Life” based on a biographical novel 
by Maxim Gorky; “The Seamen™, 
a story of the Soviet Naval fleets 
“Homecoming,” a prize - winning 
story on present day life in the So= 
viet Union. 

Included in a new shipment of 
films to be received shortly from 
the Soviet Union are Alexander 
Dovjenko’s famous “Liberation,” © 
documentary feature of life and 


Western Ukraine and Byelorussia, 


and documentary reels of Sovieé 
Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia. 


——— 


JEFFERSON 


Today and Temoerrow! 
Boris KARLOFF - Evelyn KEYES 


in “BEFORE I HANG” 
Also Bob BURNS 
Jerry COLONNA -~- Una MERKEL 
“Coming Around the Mountain” 
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Russian woman, showing how an fle . 


people in the new territories of 


MOTION PICTURES 
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Teday and Tomeorrew! 


LOUIS PRIMA in person 
With His 15-Piece Band and Revae 
8 SHOWS DAILY x 

Plus—2 Big Feature Pictures 


ART KINO. presents 
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STARTS TOWW 


+7 Bratt \ FILM » me 


A psychological drama of the new Russian 
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an Added Attraction 
FELEBRATION IN LENINGRAD" 
Mec te | p.m. weekdays 
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LETTERS TO 
Judge K. M. Landis, 
333 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, on Jim Crow, 
Are Still Important 
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On On Hockey , 
The Score : 
Jimmy Wilson 


Boa rd 


“By LESTER RODN E \ Gianna ; 


and 


DAILY WORKER 


MANY LETTERS have come in from readers telling 7 
us that ice hockey will get the go by because of Colonel NEW YORK. TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1940 


Kilpatrick's refusal to grant the Daily Worker any of the 


‘sual press courtesies. It’s interesting to note that the first pair of 
THE IRISH GO DOWN IN UPSET Wit NEW 


weekend games found the Garden less than half filled on each occasion 
Theoretically interest is highest at the beginning of the season. Seven 
thousand watched the Rangers play Detroit Saturday night and 8,000 
gaw the Amerks in action against the same team Sunday night. Al- 
ready high prices have been jacked up. Salaries are notoriously low 
in ice hockey for professional athletes and the long, gruelling season 
runs from mid November to mid April, longest known to sports. Most 
of that time is taken up in determining which ONE of the seven teams 


Voluntarily Gives Up 


(the two Montreal teams merged into one this winter) is eliminated ee — : 
from the playoffs at the end. The idea of course is to try to cash (0 ._- Fc Ma | _—, 
: : 3 : ¥ 5 ° 
as much as possible, on the regular season’s play and then ail over | 3 Spa j { r 
again with everyone having a chance for the cup. It's comparable < RM ok y er r 
| roughiy to the National League in baseball playing its 154 game e e CC 


schedule just to eliminate the Phillies and then going into @ one week 
Playoff in which the seventh place Boston Bees might conceivably win 
the “championship All this is sad because hockey is really a great 
spectator game : 

With the league dwindling, interest being throttied by the refusal 
to make the race the kind the fans want, and gratuitous enemies being 
made by boycotting the only daily working class newspaper in the 
loop’s biggest city, professional hockey is certainly a prime example of 
how a sport sould not be handled 


FOR 2 YEARS 


Reds’ Series Hero Signs 
Straight Salary 


. at 


hero of that triumph. It'll be natural enough for the Red fans to 
be wishing Wilson well in his debut as Chicago manager, Dut we 
yenure to predict that along about the third inning the mixed loy- 
alties will be resolved in favor of Frank McCormick knocking one of 
Claude Passeau’s fast ones out of the lot. It doesn't take too long 
in baseball for a player to merge into the general picture of his new 
team. Even a long time hero of a particular city, which the some- 
what transient Mr. Wilson isnt 
About the most perfect example of the quick change in 
player-fan relationship was the shift of Fred Fitzsimmons from 
the Giants to the Dodgers. Here was the typical Giant, the 16- 
year revolving hard rock of the Polo Grounds ... and a mean 
old Dodger killer to boot. With the change of uniform he be- 
comes one of Flatbush’s most precious and colorful heroees— 
good old Fitz—and don’t think he still can’t beat those bums 
the Giants! Take players like Camilli, Lavagetto and Walker, 
as popular a trio of Dodgers as you might pick in a hurry. How 
many fans bother to remember that they were acquired from 
* the Cubs, Pirates and White Sox respectively? | 
If there’s any point to make about al) this, which is highly doubt- | 


' ‘ Contract In a racious aad sporting move that t bled it f 
Jimmy Wilson is the new manager of the Chicago Cubs and that’s ———— g : : SI R ° » eae — 
going to present Cincinnati fans with some mixed loyalties on open- CHICAGO, Nov. 18 (UP). —Jimmy the ranks of the nation’s unbeaten, untied football teams, 
ing day, when the Cubs meet the Reds. It will be the fans’ first chance Wilson agreed today to a two-year| Cornell yesterday accepted a 3-0 defeat by Dartmouth after 
to greet their first worlds championship team since the series, and ee —--— ®the admission of Referee Red 
Jleading the enemy against them will be“ the particular sentimental contracs to manage the mgs | Friesell that he d rror 
Cubs. The Cincinnati player-coach 4. of Last 5 =a os 


In one of the two big upsets of the day (Dartmouth 3, Cornell 0) ¢ 
the other, Notre Dame went down to defeat at South Bend before 
lowa 7-0. Here Juzwick is carrying the ball in one of the Irish long 
marches that were stopped short of the goal. 


Sy RS 


Not once, but half a dozen times’ 
against Rice, I saw Kimbrough 
cornered by two, three and four 


’ 
who was the hero of the 1940 world | which gave the Big Red its apparent 
series, will receive a straight salary, id b last second 7-3 victory Saturday. 
aliniat Veline. Grid Unbeatens) soving pictures and writers 
wanes Gallagher, Cubs’ new gem gave Cornell a fifth down on the 
six-yard line with six seconds of 
| Sees after Wilson had huddled 
with him and Owner Phil K. Wrig-| Four of the nation’s surviving six S0uld have gone to Dartmouth on 
football _ its 20 yard line. On that final play 
” said it was the first a) on this Thanksgiving week’s Murphy in the end zone to ap- 
Wrigley and Wilson had met, al- | double-barrelied program, with the parently pull the victory out of the 
| 
ago for preliminary conferences with ' College-Auburn games commanding | 4¢feat. ‘Cornell had been uneni- 
club officials. | most attention. _mously rated the nations’ No. 1 
Of the six unbeaten and untied | 
the Cincinnati Reds, was expected’... stanford and the Texas peel been comme ab nal 
here later today with Wilson's un- ng app ne ese 


charts convinced Friesell that he 
eral manager, announced the agree- See Action 

a play remaining, when the ball 

le’. | . | 
| P errect-recora — © Scholl pitched a touchdown pass to 
though Wilson came here a week , Tennessee ~- Kentucky and Boston fire and avert an astounding upset 
Warren Giles, general manager of | team prior to Saturday, while Dart- 
Aggies will be idle. Minnesota, Ten-| ad admitted his error beyond the 


; wink . conditional ase ai atcher- 
ful. it would be that fans take the player for what he’s got on the tacklers, big tacklers, too, men of conch rereas . << nessee, and Boston College face stiff shadow of a doubt, Athletic Direc- 
ball. not for his past label and that in a larger sense the fact 190, 195 and 200 pounds. One by A . “ae tor James Lynah of Cornell sent 
, , soon r ent on s 
that all baseball players belong to all the fans has more of a lasting one they would hit him, ahd one by Fs 2: was 0 Bee Re rs He eee, WS eae nS = the following wire to Dartmouth: 
pull than the sometimes artificially stimulated for-the-box-office inter- one they wound bounce off, dazed principals Wilson Wrigley and have an easy opponent in Lenigh. | “In view of the conclusion 
nite” rivalries and hurt. " va , , | Meanwhile titles will be decided reached by officials that the 
“ ‘ P Gallagher began working on a 
. John came out of the game with- written centract. in the Southern and Big Seven itoychdown was scored on fifth 
Pearl] Uberman writes to register a good point: out even a bruise. He grinned all Wilson will fill the job left vacent Conferences. _ down, Cornell relinquishes claims 


Alice Marble’s intention of using some of her professional earnings 
towards aiding up-and-coming tennis enthusiasts who otherwise would 
be out of luck, is really a swell one. However it will not solve the 
essential problem. That being, there are many more in need of as- 
sistance than Miss Marble, or any single individual for that matter, 
could possibly help. It is to be remembered that she had to turn pro 
before any help could be forthcoming from her. 

The U.S.LT.A., for all its pomp and ceremony, is not doing any- 
thing to better these conditions. Many potential tennis greats are 
lost because they are unable to afford the necessary training and 
equipment 


the time he was playing, and never 


|when Leo (Gabby) Hartnett was In the two banner games, Ten-| to victory and extends congratu- 
once gave the slightest indication |, . 1. The appointment, part | messee and Boston College will be 


lations to Dartmouth.” 
of a hurt. His number was called) of Wrigley’s campaign to revitalize making valiant bids for invitations | 


18 times and his average gain was | 1 Bowl pearl ot t | Cornell Coach Snavely sent & 
| onal Leagu ° wl games aga e most | y; 
a shade better than six yards a try. the National ague club, was an wire to Dartmouth Coach Blaik: 
i 


nounced by Gallagher Sunday. formidable hurdles remaining On| 7 accept the final conclusion of 
Deum Rare Cp Seeman Ok a) = j their schedules. Tennessee, after) the officials and without reserva- 


hoping that sometime the Aggies ° , two “breather” opponents, is tackl-| «; e 
will play an entire game without Al Davis Before ing strong Kentucky, which will be eas GH Seen Gee 
|calling any other number than ,_, ° trying to bounce back after last tp you and a gallant Dartmouth 
Kimbrough’s. Commish Today | week’s upset by West Virginia. Bos- | team.” 

Kimbrough had a lot of help in : ton College is meeting dangerous! |, return wires Dartmouth ac- 
licking Rice 25 to 0. There was Al (Bummy) Davis, young Brook- | Auburn, conqueror of Tulane, Geor-| cented the victory and thanked 
the Aggie line to start with, and jv boxer, and Referee Billy Ka- | 8ia Tech, Georgia and Clemson.| Cornell for its sportsmanship. There 

there was a young man named | vanagh have been summoned to | Auburn, too, will be trying a come-| ;, nothing in the rule books about 
Bul (Jitterbug) Henderson who .yyear at today’s meeting of the |>ack after last week's upset by!» score being changed after a game 
caught eight successive passes for | Boxing Commission, in connection | Louisiana State. is over because of official error and 
a total gain of 117 yards. Bill is | with Friday night's turbulent dis-| Minnesota, which clindhed the Big| Cornell's voluntary acceptance of 
just a sophomore, and never had /qualification at Madison Square | Ten title by beating Purdue last| the reversal sets a precedent in 


played football until he came to | Garden. week es improved Wisconsin. | football 
College Station, but he'll make a | , engages impro . 


hundred All-America’s before he 
quits. The man who pitched the 
strikes to Henderson was Pugh, 
and if the pro boys are lookinz 


-_—_—— ——--— 


Institute won from Washington 
Sth Ave., Bensonhurst. Heights ‘Y’ 46 to 45, coming from 
Bronx‘’5’ Win inTourney | behind in the last twenty seconds 
" to tally five points. 


What's On 


° oo 

RATES: What's On notices for the 
Daily and Sunday Worker are Sc per 
lino (6 werds to a line—3 lines minimum). 


Results of games in Eastern Jew- 
ish Center basketball tournament 
sponsored by Jewish Welfare Board: 

Eighth Ave. Temple 39, Hebrew 
Educational Society 29 

Bensonhurst J.C.H. 51, Newark 
YMHA 45 

Bronx ‘Y’ 42, 92nd Street 41 
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DEADLINE: Daily at 12 Noon. For ¢ ° L Ti 5 
Singer and Kaufman high-scored Sunday, 5 P.M. Friday. for a quarterback who can think Dutch Clark Calls Ace Best Li ong ime, 
for Bronx with 13 each. Levine of ee as well as pitch, Pugh is the boy. th 
J edie te ale : The Aggies gained 406 yards ° . + 
92nd Street tallied twent; Tomorrow al | is O’B fk B | M R I 
fn Division Two, Central Jewish, THE YEAR'S GAYEST DANCE! Taxi's Toy against a Rice team that is on 4a rieit oUns . ° °9 ay es ret t as 
| Annual Ball Thanksgiving Eve. at Trans- par with most of the good teams in 1é 
— — {~- Be BS ny ne beg o' a _ Charley O'Rourke, whose great play in Boston's 19-18 victory over | the country. The Aggies scored 4 | 
Celebrities. Ladies 35¢, Gents 50c. ; | Georgetown Saturday stamped him as All-American caliber, shows the three touchdowns in 11 minutes, | By Nat Low midable, if not exciting, one. It Now if he had been hit with s ? 
Lookin gq Coming : : used to his best girl friend. He also has a piece of the | covering 186 yards in 22 plays. In) The Dedsers’ ‘cent tunes them up for their slugfest| New Masses. . . a: 
a ~ Models Sarreaiiet SallThuredan Thanke- . ‘ scoring these three touchdowns they | back icto age er the polliarcaoh with the Washington Redskins next . 4 ’ | 
SAT. for SOMEONE? pute uel eons Hall, 119 BE. iith Sr ie ate Ne. vs cp oe gpg . ws wrt Rame poet vl paid their ‘third win week. The Giants have no chance Jimmy Wilson has been signed 
| =, a. a team sho have—irres w- ’ . to = 
Nov. Meet Them at the ¥ Lg nm in the Cast. | 9 er, deceit, poise and ria hl in their last four games, and made - take ~ ya title ae om ah a Poy a Fee } 
23 Daily Worker editorial board, ‘tells why | OW oun r “ O spirit it a total of six for the season, 
i a UNITY the U. 8. fleet is near Martinique. Gatur- pe. > Ua. which is the most any Dodger team seer oS have port om — to P their 
ts ] DANCE School, $0°E. 13th Si, Second Floor. Ad- ~ * RO y has ever taken in the Natonal Pro) ¥.. nedekins would practically cinch | shown that Cornell wed the T 
mission 25¢ P LEAGI JE Football League. le ” 
Featuring ——____ ~ ——— e am OO = in ction . the second spot for the Brooklyns. | “fifth down” in their game with 
FRANKIE NEWTON SCHOOL REGISTRATION : STAN DINGS ; ag “o's are righ mss . . * i Dartmouth, we wonder if Con- R 
Adm UMBA. CON fonds sday, | re —_—— eam in the league a © mo- The American Pro Basketball! gressman Dies will start an in- 
. and His Orchestra RHUMBA, CONGA Monday-Wednesday, & e : ; . ) 
Bre Ww PM. Wats, Tusotay, nod Tret, There ~_ —a | a ene ion Pis. OP. oo and they also possess ” League has been delayed in its | vestigation of “fifth column” ae- 
ay. ango cay, r . . re , ‘ 9 
tax incl. ebster Hall Monthly. Aji ballroom dances. Group, [Texas A & M Threatens "Em with Kimbrough, is = ee 3 : ‘es ise 108 | ge tame pom aaa eet | opening by the recent ruling pro- | tivities among football referees. 
—————— 1 119 E. Lith St., bet. 3-4 Avs. private, Carnegie Hall, Studio 862—CO. h P we a 5 3 1 625 104 113 pe _hibiting functions of a public na-| ... It wouldn’t be past the cheese ‘Y 
——_--- $-01¢7. Then Passes, and Vice Versa Pittsburgh ......... 262 250 60 171 had the crowd gasping Sunday ture in the National Guard Ar-| from Texas. . 
. + ey een SS SS | Philadelphia eoceess 0 9 0 008 98 198 with his single-handed rout of | mories in New York, Penn, New! . . . { 
COLLEGE STATION, Texas, That's the nice thing about the emevens mevieses the Rams. ... Ace intercepted a Jersey and New England... The | Davey O’Brien, the passing star | 
Novy. 18 (UP).—I wouldn't know’ Aggies. They'll let you choose WL T Pct. Pts.o.p., Pass and went 68 yards for @ | ruling has hurt the league a lot,|/of the pro football Philadelphia - 
f about right now, between the hours your own method of destruction. meri: Amar : : ; roe on a touchdown, threw passes for two 4g has forced the Troy Celtics| Eagles, has announced that he is ds 
‘ |} of 2:30 P. M. and 5:30 P. M. last If you want to get it over with im | perroit ............5 4 1 (886 131 103| More touchdowns and set up still | wo played before the largest at-| joining the F.B1I. at the end of 
, |Saturday, the Texas Aggies had a hurry you defend against the vena MOTE pasens : : : on 7 — another with a 43-yard gallop. (tendances in the circuit last year,/ the season. . . . After some time a 
2 5 | the best football team in the U.S. runnimg attack and get passed | a Week's Games—Washington at New Parker is undoubtedly the play- | to transfer its franchise to a loca-| with “Palmer Raid” J. Edgar Hoo- 
5 | During those three hours the dizzy. Most teams choose this | York. Chicago Cards at Brookly®, we er of the year in the pro ranks, tion in the metropolitan area. ...' ver, Davey may decide that foot- Br 
4 or Aggies were the perfect combina- method. It is much less painful See hen ot dea “| and in the opinion of Ram Coach Wilkes-Barre has been forced to btll is the much cleaner job... . ar 
: ) peaners | tion of power and deception. When than having the Agzie backs, led ie EES i: i _ Dutch Clafk, “He is the best all- | drop out entirely. | . ‘ . B 
. Rice (a team that was good enoug® by the country’s No. 1 All-Amer- Mac Mitchell € around back I've watcheg in a | ’ . | The Roundup writer had him- 
4 EARL BROW DER to li¢k Texas, Arkansas and LS.U., ican, Kimbrough, beat your brains | ac ‘: ene ops long time.” ... In appreciation | Lester Rodney had the office | self a fine week in the grid picking he 
ys among others) closed in with what out in three-quarter time. | Leslie MacMitchell, N.Y.U.’s un- of his three years of sterling play | rolling yesterday with his descrip- ‘field, coming in with 16 out of 20, wi 
04 P. Novick Max Steinb amounted to an eight-man line to. Kimbrough still continues to) beaten cross-country ace who has| with the team, Sunday has been _ tion of the near riot at the Davis- | but Boss Rodney (13 out of 20) tw 
f ei “Wax oteinberg stop John Kimbrough, Jack Thoma- amaze me. He was terrific against|won practically everything worth named “Ace Parker Day” at Eb- | Zivic thing in the Garden Friday. | insisted’ we had padded our list with te 
i son, Marion Pugh adn Bill Conat- §M.U. a week ago on aq wet field, winning in the intercollegiate hill bets Field as the Dodgers take |... “There were about 88 of the | sucker games. | to 
> e ser from running, the Aggies took | but against Rice he was plum as- | and dale realm, today led a field of on the Chicago Cardinals in the | Zivic clan trying to climb over We admit we didn't pick straight : = 
4 . agre to the air with the assurance of tounding. The Rice line is better| 130 contenders in a brilliant de-| last home game of the year. me into the ring te get at Bummy from the “News” list, but that 
Pe @ PEOPLE’S PHILHARMONIC CHORUS | transport pilots. When Rice spread’ than S.M.U.’s but Big John had a fense of his 1C4-A ingjvidual title . . ° | . » » and somebody in the gallery | wouldn’t have made much differ- tit 
h Max Melfman—Conductos | out in an attempt to stop the de- dry field to work on, and, given a| at Van Cortlandt Park, running the; The Giants, as warned in this | threw a folded magazine that hit | ence; we can stick a pin through 
PJ @ AMERICAN DANCE ENSEMBLE vastating passing the Aggies just secure footing—a footing which, representatives of 22 colleges bow-| column last week, still have some’ me behind the head ... and to | the “News” as well as any other sa 
4 + A Aa ~ + -. | " Aa F an / 
i" | In a Pantomime Dance | gave the ball to Kimbrough and he allows him to get that initial leg legged over te five miles of tor-| football left in their systems. Their! add insult to injury, it was a | paver. Watch and see this be 
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